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SOURCES FOR PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


By THE HONORABLE GENEVIEVE BLATT 
Secretary of Internal Affairs 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


An Address Presented at the Annual Dinner of 
The Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
York, Pa., October 26, 1956 


PE HE Department of Internal Affairs, as you know, is custodian 
Te many of the most valuable records in Pennsylvania. They 
include, for instance, records which form the basis for title to 
every square inch of land within the Commonwealth’s boundaries, 
records which, in addition to their very great historical value, are 
of the highest legal importance to every owner of real estate in 
Pennsylvania. 

When I took office as Secretary of Internal Affairs, I was ap- 
palled to discover that many of these records—which can never 
be replaced—were imperilled by disintegration, by the possibility 
of destruction by fire or loss by theft, or by deterioration because 
of poor storage methods. After a little more than a year in office, 
however, I am proud to be able to say that we have initiated a pro- 
gram to preserve and protect these priceless records and also make 
them more readily accessible to you and to the public generally. 

As Secretary of Internal Affairs, I am tremendously pleased 
that your Association, with your vigorous interest in Pennsylvania 
history, feels that this new program is so important, so urgent, and 
so vital to the welfare of Pennsylvania that you have asked me to 
come here and tell you about it. I am proud of what we have un- 
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dertaken to do, and when I have finished telling you about the 
magnitude of the task to be performed, how we hope to do it, and 
how the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission is giv- 
ing whole-hearted assistance toward accomplishing it, I hope that 
you, too, will be proud of this program for the preservation and 
better utilization of Pennsylvania’s records. 

The number of records in the Department of Internal Affairs 
and the variety of their subject matter are almost unbelievable, and 
virtually every document in each of our five Bureaus is of histor- 
ical importance. 

The conditions which I described a moment ago as “appalling,” 
however, currently threaten the documents in the Bureau of Land 
Records, and I wish to speak chiefly of those records tonight. 

The Bureau of Land Records is the Land Office of the Com- 
monwealth. This is the oldest of all State offices, and is older than 
the Commonwealth itself. It was authorized by William Penn 
in 1681 before he made his first voyage to America, but its hold- 
ings include records even older than that. Titles issued by the 
Duke of York as early as 1665 are on file there, along with some 
records of land titles stemming back to the Swedes, to Lord Bal- 
timore and others. The records of the first titles acquired by the 
Penns or by the Commonwealth, and the records of all grants 
and conveyances from the proprietaries or the Commonwealth 
during approximately three hundred years are in the custody of 
the Land Office. These documents are of inestimable value, be- 
cause it is only through them that ownership and title can be 
proved for the lands they describe . . . and that is every foot of 
land within Pennsylvania. The title to the land upon which your 
own home is built originated from a conveyance recorded in the 
Land Office. In the same way, ownership and valid title to every 
home, every farm, every churchyard, every industrial tract, and 
every other plot of ground in Pennsylvania, whether improved or 
unimproved, traces back to the original record on file in our office. 
These records are legally and historically priceless, because they 
cannot be replaced . . . and they must not be allowed to disintegrate 
or deteriorate beyond remedy. 

Envision, if you can, the confusion and damage which would 
result in your county should your courthouse be destroyed and 
with it all the recorded deeds and wills—and then envision, if you 
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of the counties should these proofs of original purchase and owner- 
ship in our Bureau of Land Records be lost to those who need 
them. 

The Bureau of Land Records contains many other records be- 
sides those which guarantee the title to Pennsylvania lands. Pa- 
pers relating to surveys of state and county lines, and reports of 
commissioners relating to boundary lines of Pennsylvania, are 
filed there. As many of you know, the Bureau also holds the min- 
utes of the Canal Commissioners and many other records pertain- 
ing to public works. There are maps and many, many papers re- 
lating to the Colonial history of Pennsylvania, and there are rec- 
ords of the Depreciation Lands and Donation Lands awarded by 
the Commonwealth to Pennsylvania soldiers of the American 
Revolution. 

Nor are all the records of that nature. Hannah, second wife of 
William Penn, brought action against the executors of the Penn 
estate, and the record of this action, complete with a copy of Wil- 
liam Penn’s will, is in the Bureau of Land Records. Some of the 
early books record charters issued, for example, to library com- 
panies, churches of various denominations, assistance societies, and 
trade organizations such as the Master Coopers, Society of Mas- 
ter Tailors, Society of Shipwrights, and many others. Counties 
were formed and Penn’s representatives appointed the necessary 
county officers, and the commissions of these appointees also are 
on file there. Some of the books record pardons, granted by the 
king or queen then on the throne, for stealing such commodities 
as molasses, linens or silverware, and there are various procla- 
mations by kings or queens, frequently for “fast” days in com- 
memoration ‘of some special event. An old listing tells us there 
even are love letters of an early official, seized along with his 
other papers in an effort to obtain satisfaction of claims against 

this early dignitary who apparently was not as meticulous in keep- 
ing his accounts and paying what was due as he should have been. 

Precisely why documents of such diverse nature should be filed 
in an office supposed to be concerned only with Jand records is 
not entirely clear. I suppose one reason is that it was the first 
and, for a time, the only office of record, and all documents gravi- 
tated to it, as they might go to a central file room today. I know 
there also were times when the secretary of the Land Office was 
also secretary of the Provincial Council or held one or more other 
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official positions involving correspondence and record keeping, 
and it may well be that in his office, as sometimes in mine .. . 
and maybe even in yours ... papers of unrelated subjects became 
mingled because he happened to be working on all of them con- 
currently. 

I think I have told you enough concerning the nature of the con- 
tents to let you know that our Bureau of Land Records is a gold 
mine of historical interest—a mine from which has been extracted 
some gold dust but relatively few nuggets because they were hard 
to find. We hope to expose some of these nuggets so that they will 
be easier to find—but please do not start a gold rush to get at these 
valuable records just yet because we are not quite ready for you, 
and I'll tell you why. 

Last January I began the reorganization of the Bureau of Land 
Records by appointing as its director Mrs. Martha B. Curtis, who 
is an experienced consultant in records management and who has 
also had specialized training in microphotography at the National 
Archives in Washington. She set out to familiarize herself with 
the records for which she was charged but could find no current, 
properly set-up catalog of the holdings of the Bureau. Neither 
was there a locator system, coordinating information regarding 
the document, the equipment in which it was housed, and the lo- 
cation of that equipment. The records themselves, in some in- 
stances—I think I can say in many instances—were filthy, in dis- 
order, and in varying stages of disintegration. 

There were no separate supply cabinets. Supplies and thousands 
of blank forms were housed with the records, or stacked in map 
cases, or piled three feet deep on the floor for almost two-thirds 
the length of one aisle. The original boundary maps of Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, were concealed by drafting supplies in a wall 
cabinet. 

A large carton containing more than one hundred reels of highly 
explosive and inflammable microfilm was found in an aisle di- 
rectly in front of the original Board of Property records. Old 
broken wicker porch furniture, old wooden boxes, old cardboard 
boxes, old wooden drafting and drawing boards, old wooden horses 
for support of drafting tables, were stacked in corners and wher- 
ever space could be found. Employes’ personal belongings, old 
magazines, old newspapers, mops and a great variety of other 
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odds and ends . . . including old lunches, hair tonic, shoe polish, 
and shaving equipment . . . were piled on desks and the floor, or 
in desk and drafting table drawers. 

All these conditions were ideal for the start and brisk burning 
of a fire, which certainly would be disastrous to some of the Com- 
monwealth’s most valuable records unless these records were stored 
in equipment undeniably fireproof. 

And what about this storage place? 

Until T became Secretary of Internal Affairs and, indeed, for a 
time after taking office, I was of the impression that the room 
in which our land records were deposited was truly fireproof. The 
myth, and I believe that “myth” is the proper word, has long 
existed that Room 543 on the entresol floor of the North Wing 
of the Capitol was completely impervious to fire and offered per- 
fect security for the land records. The room had the reputation 
of being doubly fireproof, first, because of special protection built 
in when the Capitol was erected, and, second, because of steel 
equipment housing the records. The room has metal window 
frames and metal window sashes, and light steel doors with glass 
panels behind the wooden doors which separate the room from the 
Capitol corridors, but otherwise that room, as far as I have been 
able to determine, is no more fireproof than any other room in 
the Capitol. 

The steel equipment in which the records are housed is only 
sheet steel. In all of the Bureau of Land Records there is not a 
single piece of file equipment which is truly fireproof. There is 
none of the “fireproof safe” type in which thick walls of asbestos 
inside the steel case could be relied upon to protect the records 
stored within. In a fire of any duration, the present equipment 
would simply act as huge ovens, in which the records would be 
baked and charred to ashes. Possibility of destruction by fire is 
augmented still further by use of wooden desks and carpeting on 
certain sections of the floor. 

Along the walls of the room are huge cases, towering almost to 
the ceiling and equipped with overhead sliding doors which had 
locks built in as an integral part of their construction. Some of 
these doors have broken locks; some, apertures for locks in which 
there are no locks; and others, locks which will not mesh because 
they were knocked out of alignment when the cases were jacked 
up and moved several years ago to rewire the bureau. 
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There are other cases containing hundreds of document-type 
drawers which cannot be locked—were not built to be locked— 
but which contain original Warrants, Surveys, Applications, Re- 
turns, as well as original title papers to Commonwealth-owned 
lands. In these drawers the documents must be folded to approxi- 
mately the size of a business envelope. This sharp folding and 
filing of records in document drawers results in creases in the 
records and the eventual breaking of the paper along the crease. 
Among the older records in the document files, some are falling 
to pieces where they have been folded. 

The records-housing equipment of the Bureau not only is not 
fireproof, it is not dustproof nor vermin-proof. Except for those 
documents which were stored in envelopes, the priceless records 
are in many instances covered along the back and the edges with 
fine black dust, through which the trails of silver fish and other 
vermin are as clearly traced as are the early Indian paths on some 
of the maps included among the documents. 

There is no humidity-control in the records-housing equipment. 
From the resulting dryness, some records have become so brittle 
and fragile that they literally disintegrate if an attempt is made to 
pick them up. 

There is no proper equipment to house large maps. They are 
rolled and stacked vertically in cabinets, or in corners, or between 
records cases, or placed on top of large wall cases—completely 
exposed to dust and dryness. 

Originally, I understand, the Bureau of Land Records had a 
room for storage of its records, other rooms for administrative 
offices, and still others for drafting rooms, but the encroachment 
of other offices and of the State Senate, which wanted additional 
space for committee rooms, jammed all units of the bureau into 
the single room originally designed as the depository for records. 
As a result, there is no office space in the room, which means the 
bureau personnel works in aisles between equipment. Even more 
serious from the standpoint of records security, there is no search 
room for visitors, separate from the records storage area, and no 
customary charge-out desk. The floor-to-ceiling records cases, 
twenty-two feet long, down the middle of the room, effectively 
block an overall view of the bureau east-and-west, while the north- 
south view is restricted to the aisle opposite which our employes 
are working. Consequently, with no separate area for visitors, there 
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is constant danger that some visitor may open a lockless document 
drawer and remove a priceless document from the contents. 

Probably because of the crowded condition of the one room now 
available to the Bureau, we have discovered that not all of its 
records are in the immediate custody of the Bureau—that is, they 
are not stored in the Bureau or where the Bureau can have con- 
stant supervision over them. We have discovered some of our 
records in a sub-basement of the Education Building. We have 
found others on the fifth floor of the Capitol Building. Others may 
be elsewhere, as far as we have been able to learn thus far, but as 
rapidly as we locate any of these outposted recards we are taking 
immediate steps to protect them. 

Fairness, I think, dictates that I explain that at least some of 
my predecessors realized the danger to these priceless records 
resulting from certain of the conditions I have outlined tonight. 
For instance, Isaac B. Brown, who was Secretary of Internal 
Affairs from 1903 to 1907, was very active in efforts to obtain 
fireproof construction for the quarters designated for the Land 
Office records, and less than six months after the new Capitol was 
dedicated, he indignantly denounced what he regarded as a breach 
of faith in failing to provide a fireproof vault. In a statement re- 
corded in the minutes of the Board of Property, March 19, 1907, 
Mr. Brown declared that in an effort to prevent the irreparable 
loss that would be occasioned by destruction of the Land Office 
records, he had directed official communications to the Governor, 
to the Commissioners of Buildings and Grounds, to the Capitol 
Commission, and to the Capitol’s architect, Mr. Huston, stressing 
“in the strongest English which I could command” the necessity for 
“a fireproof apartment in the new Capitol where these records 
might be placed and kept free from the hazard of destruction by 
fire.”” He said that later he was shown the plans for the Capitol 
and saw the present Bureau of Land Records’ room designated on 
the plan as a “Fireproof Room for the preservation of Surveys, 
Returns, Patents, and Warrants.” Let me quote three sentences 
from his statement as he added: 


As the Capitol approached completion, it became ap- 
parent that no such fireproof apartment as was named in 
the plan was being constructed, and the space on the En- 
tresol Floor assigned for the custody of the Land Office 
records is no more fireproof than any other part of the 
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Capitol Building. . .. Whether the plans were changed by 
order of the proper authority or not, I am unable to say. 
I only know that a fireproof apartment has not been pro- 
vided and I know that the plans for the new Capitol pro- 
vided for such fireproof apartment. 


Maybe the Capitol Graft Investigating Committee overlooked 
one feature of the deviation from contract when it conducted its 
inquiry. Certainly, Secretary Brown’s statement discloses that 
fireproof storage had been promised, but that the promise was 
broken. It also discloses that the fact that the facilities were not 
fireproof was known fifty years ago, and that nothing has been 
done during those fifty years to protect these valuable records 
from fire. 

There also has been an awareness among some of my prede- 
cessors that some of the records were disintegrating. I know that 
from having seen newspaper interviews on the subject and be- 
cause articles were printed in the department’s Monthly Bulletin 
now and then urging the need for funds for preservation. I also 
know that about 1940 a microfilming program was started. A 
few records were photographed and then the project was aban- 
doned and the inflammable film allowed to stand among the rec- 
ords, placing them in constant jeopardy. 

I have told you about the lack of security for the records be- 
cause they are filed, creased, or rolled in equipment which is not 
fireproof, not dustproof, and not vermin-proof. I have told you 
about the scattered storage of these records in several buildings 
and the present lack of control over visitors to the bureau. I have 
told you about the lack of an index to our records holdings and a 
locator system by which to find the desired document promptly. 

You probably are wondering whether we, too, will wring our 
hands and then follow the time-honored custom of being content 
to do nothing more. I'll answer that question. We most assuredly 
will not. As a matter of fact, we already have started to do some- 
thing to correct matters, and we have started in three or four 
directions. 

First, we have had our own private “Clean-up-Week’—which 
required four months—and moved out the debris, including the old 
lunches and the broken wicker furniture. Then we began making 
liberal use of a vacuum cleaner to rid these records of the grime 
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We have begun a security program for the records. At the 
present time we are working on the Department’s budget recom- 
mendations for the next two years, and we are requesting ap- 
propriations to give these priceless records the security they al- 
ways should have had. We are requesting fireproof steel equipment 
—the kind with thick asbestos lining that is not only fireproof 
but also dustproof and vermin-proof. We are asking for funds fora 
program of lamination to restore deteriorating records where nec- 
essary and to microfilm vital records so that a photocopy can 
always be available if. anything should happen to the original. 
Meanwhile, we are endeavoring to obtain a proper layout for the 
Bureau which will permit bringing all records under direct super- 
vision and will also permit operating methods suitable to a records 
depository, such as registration of visitors, check-out of records, 
and a search area separate from the records-storage area. 

And, now, for the phase of our program which will be of great 
interest to many of you, especially you who are contemplating 
projects involving research in our records. An overall departmental 
records management program is planned, and, as a vital part of 
this program, we are beginning, with the cooperation of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, a series of steps 
which will develop to the fullest the Bureau’s research potential. 

This program includes a complete inventory of the Bureau’s 
records holdings, which may be generally classified under two 
categories: (1) Basic land records—applications, warrants, sur- 
veys, returns, patents, and certain map series—whose nature and 
function are basically legal; (2) records whose original function 
and present age make them at this time primarily of historical 
interest 





papers relating to colonial history, canal records, private 
papers and many documents not directly connected with land titles. 
As can be readily understood by historians, the line of demarca- 
tion between these two categories is in many instances extremely 
difficult to draw. Internal Affairs personnel, as part of the Depart- 
ment’s records management program, will conduct the inventory 
of records considered in the first category ; Historical and Museum 
Commission personnel will be primarily concerned with records 
of historical interest. The records revealed by the inventory: will 
be indexed, a locator scheme will be devised to show the physical 
location of records collections and series, and the Department then 
plans the publication of a catalog or guide to the records holdings 
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of the Bureau. That done, we can readily make available the wealth 
of historical information in our possession to historians, educators, 
students, genealogists and others whose primary interest in the 
Bureau is as a research center, but can just as readily make the 
information available to lawyers, surveyors, or local officials whose 
primary interest is the legal aspects of title search. 

In this project, the Department of Internal Affairs is receiving 
the wholehearted and enthusiastic cooperation of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, and I am very happy to have 
this opportunity to express my thanks to Mr. Melvin and Dr. 
Stevens. The Commission is undertaking the inventory of records 
at present stored outside of the Bureau. Working with Mrs. Curtis, 
who is in charge of the Department’s records management pro- 
gram, and with Dr. S. W. Higginbotham, the Commission’s new 
Director of its Bureau of Research, Publications and Records, 
this inventory will be conducted by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, 
editor of your own Association’s quarterly Journal, PENNSYLVANIA 
History, and Mr. William A. Hunter, Historian of the Commis- 
sion’s staff. After completing the inventory and analysis of the 
records stored elsewhere, they will also include in their inventory 
the unidentified manuscript material within the Bureau proper. 

Meanwhile, within the Bureau, Dr. Hubertis Cummings, for- 
merly associated with the Commission, will begin the inventory 
and indexing of historical material housed there, starting with the 
canal records on which he has done considerable work in the past, 
as many of you know. Dr. Cummings has joined the staff of the 
Department of Internal Affairs on a part-time basis for this task. 

The work involved in this inventory is a stupendous task. No 
one knows the precise number of documents in our holdings, but 
I am certain it runs into seven digits. 

After the Commission’s study of the historical records of the 
Bureau of Land Records has been completed—and this is really 
projecting our plans into the future—the intention is to continue 
the study of the other older records of the Department to analyze 
them for historical value. Our Bureau of Municipal Affairs has 
voluminous records dealing with every municipality in Pennsyl- 
vania, which can be valuable in tracing local history or, collectively, 
in establishing trends in local government in Pennsylvania. Sim- 

ilarly, our Bureau of Statistics has the records of industrial pro- 
duction, employment, and capitalization of 20,000 Pennsylvania 
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industries, and I certainly do not have to remind a group of his- 
torians how valuable those records can be to economic history or 
in tracing industrial developments of an area in relation to social 
developments of the same area. Our Bureau of Topographic and 
Geologic Survey, where our geologists won’t even talk about his- 
tory in terms of less than millions of years, is also the source of 
much priceless information regarding Pennsylvania’s vast mineral 
wealth and its development. 

There is one other point in our program I wish to mention 
briefly because of its importance to you who are interested in 
the history of your localities. By an Act of 1907, warrantee tract 
maps for every township in the Commonwealth must be prepared 
by the Bureau of Land Records, with copies filed with County 
Commissioners and Recorders of Deeds. This project was pushed 
energetically in its early years but then appropriations dwindled 
and finally stopped entirely. The result is that, in forty-nine years, 
this work has been completed for only sixteen and one-half coun- 
ties. At the same rate of performance, it would be sometime after 
the year 2100 before the mandate of 1907 would be completed for 
all sixty-seven counties. The prospect of such retarded progress 
might tickle our sense of humor were it not that these warrantee 
tract maps really serve many useful purposes and their importance 
is doubly emphasized at the present time because of the new assess- 
ment law affecting counties of the fourth to eighth classes. To me it 
is a shocking thing that we are so far behind in this program. 

Consequently, we plan to ask the 1957 Legislature for an appro- 
priation to complete this work in the remaining fifty and one-half 
counties, and to rush the work to completion as a service to such 
county officials as County Commissioners, Assessors, and Record- 
ers of Deeds, and to attorneys, aerial and land surveyors, title 
abstract companies, and the general public. If we are successful 
in obtaining the required funds, our plan is to call for bids from 
professional engineering or survey-mapping firms for the con- 
struction of these warrantee maps at a standard rate per tract. That 
is the only way that I can see that these maps can be finished speed- 
ily enough to be of genuine service and to fulfill the mission given 
to this Department half a century ago. 

Incidentally, if we are granted the needed appropriation for 
those projects too, it is our plan to let contracts for restoration of 
records through lamination and to let other contracts for protec- 
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tion of vital information in our records through microfilming. 
Our records are so important and so fragile that we dare not delay 
completion of the work or jeopardize the safety of the records 
through half measures. 

The historians of Pennsylvania have a stake in the records of 
the Department of Internal Affairs and have every reason to have 
a strong personal interest in seeing that these records are pre- 
served and protected so that their wealth of historical information 
will not be lost to posterity or even to our own generation. The 
cost of providing fireproof housing for these records, to laminate 
or microfilm those requiring it, and to complete the township war- 
rantee tract maps, will involve a considerable sum of money—I 
do not yet have final estimates but I know it will be many thousands 
of dollars. Because of the vital importance of all these projects to 
Pennsylvania and to every landowner in the State, however, I do 
not doubt that the members of the General Assembly will au- 
thorize the expenditures if they fully understand the reasons for 
them. In order that they may be well informed, I hope that you 
will explain and advocate these projects to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from your home districts. They know you and value 
your judgment, and, if you can give them a clear understanding 
of the need for funds for these specific purposes, legislative ap- 
proval will be assured. 

It is singularly appropriate, I think, that this talk regarding the 
preservation of Pennsylvania’s vital records should have been 
made in York. Certainly every man and woman in this room 
knows the story of how, after the battle of Brandywine, the Brit- 
ish occupied Philadelphia and the Continental Congress fled to 
Lancaster, and then to York—where the wide Susquehanna could 
be a safe barrier between them and the enemy. There was one fea- 
ture of that evacuation, however, which holds particular signif- 
icance in connection with my remarks this evening. 

At the time of the withdrawal from Philadelphia, some govern- 
ment records were dispersed to hiding places considered safe in 
the nearby countryside, but the most vital records the fugitive 
patriot government took with it. On the very day that York be- 
came the national capital, these cherished records were deposited 
in a specially selected house which became the records depository 
for the nine months the seat of government remained here. 
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Consider, for a moment, the significance of this seemingly 
simple detail of taking records along on the flight to York. Here 
were the men who, with full realization of the gravity of their 
promise, had pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor to the cause of freedom. Here were men to whom Benjamin 
Franklin had addressed his pointed advice that “we must hang 
together or we shall most assuredly hang separately.” Here were 
men who were fleeing not only from Philadelphia but also from 
the hinterland through which red-coated dragoons might range, 
because they knew that if captured they certainly would be des- 
tined to hang for spearheading open revolt against the crown. 
Here were men who, familiar with the crude transportation avail- 
able in that day, must have known that any impedimenta would 
slow their advance overland or across broad rivers and, conse- 
quently, increase the danger of their being overtaken by the British 
light horse. Yet these men, who justifiably could have been ex- 
pected to be concerned with little except saving their own skins— 
or, as Franklin suggested, their own necks—were unwilling even 
in liberty’s darkest hour to risk destruction of important records 
for which they themselves would never have use if the deteriorat- 
ing military situation held the fate for patriot leaders which then 
seemed to threaten so ominously. 

Is there a moral in that story? I think there is. The lofty patriot- 
ism and the high statesmanship which these men had demonstrated 
when they penned their names to the bottom of the Declaration of 
Independence, was demonstrated anew in this seemingly simple 
act of taking with them the documents vital to the cause they held 
so dear. Duty to country and duty to posterity were uppermost 
in their minds. 

In this very city 179 years ago, our patriot fathers set an ex- 
ample for us to follow. Today the continued existence of the rec- 
ords vital to the security of title to every home in Pennsylvania is 
threatened. This is a cause to which every patriotic Pennsylvanian 
can rally . . . a cause which you, who have special understanding 
of the importance of these records, must lead. I earnestly invite 
you to join in the leadership of efforts to make this program a 
reality. Success will mean the preservation of records indispen- 
sable to Pennsylvania homeowners, indispensable to Pennsylvania 
historians, indispensable to you. 
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JEFFERSONIANS IN LOCAL 
POLITICS ALONG THE 
PENNSYLVANIA-MARYLAND BORDER 


By FREDERIC SHRIVER KLEIN* 


agenesis political campaigns have always had distinct and 
unusual characteristics, whether they are conducted with tele- 
vision, torchlight parades, or log-cabin and hard-cider celebra- 
tions. Certainly the founders of the Constitution never visualized 
the tremendous amount of activity, energy, enthusiasm and de- 
spair which would be displayed by ordinary citizens in every com- 
munity every few years, as they engaged in the machinations, 
charges, counter-charges and Machiavellian diplomacy associated 
with American elections. 

A little more than a hundred and fifty years ago, in the first 
years of Jefferson's administration, a political campaign took place 
along the Pennsylvania-Maryland border, in the area roughly 
bounded by Hanover, Westminster and Frederick. From the vast 
collection of unpublished letters and documents contained in the 
Shriver Papers, this microscopic section of local political his- 
tory can be brought into sharp focus, revealing clearly how the 
great American game of politics was practiced in the first years 
of our two-party system. 

In 1802, Andrew Shriver, living at Union Mills, Md., 
cated on Pipe Creek halfway between Littlestown and West- 
minster, had no idea that he was going to be a politician. He had 


*Frederic Shriver Klein has been a member of the History Department 
at Franklin and Marshall College since 1928, after teaching at New York 
University and doing graduate work at Columbia University. He has pub- 
lished a history of Lancaster County, a history of Franklin and Marshall 
College, and numerous historical articles in professional journals. 

The Shriver Papers and the old Shriver Homestead were inherited by 
Professor Klein and his brothers, the sixth generation of the Shriver fam- 
ily to maintain the original eighteenth century Maryland homestead. Prof. 
Klein is spending a sabbatical leave in 1957 to edit the vast collection of 
manuscripts, diaries, and notebooks which have accumulated for a century 
and a half in the same location. 

*MSS. in possession of the author, including letters, diaries, notebooks 
from 1787 to 1940, associated with the Shriver Homestead at Union Mills, Md. 
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previously operated a store and tavern in Littlestown (then called 
Petersburg), and had built a house and gristmill at Union Mills 
in 1797, hoping that the opening of western territory would bring 
settlers and trade. His brother, Abraham Shriver, kept a general 
store in Frederick, but had some experience in the law, and a 
lively interest in Jeffersonian Republicanism. Their father, David 
Shriver, could be called a professional politician, having been 
active in Maryland state politics since the Revolution. He was 
now a member of the Maryland House of Delegates.? 

These two brothers, Andrew and Abraham, are the principal 
characters in this diminutive drama. In the next two years, they 
both became full-fledged political leaders in Frederick County, 
working successfully for the Jeffersonian Republicans and for 
their own interests. It proved to be a very satisfactory combination. 

The two brothers did not seek to enter politics—they had it 
thrust upon them. Andrew’s first experience with political strategy 
came in January, 1802, when a horseman arrived at his home- 
stead at Union Mills, delivering a letter from Frederick County’s 
two professional politicians—Roger Nelson, of the state legisla- 
ture, and Daniel Clarke, soon to be elected to the same body.® 
“The Judiciary Bill has just been passed and we name the Asso- 
ciate Justices for Frederick County.” Would Andrew like to be 
an Associate Judge? This was Friday and an answer was required 
by Sunday night. A postscript made the letter even more dra- 
matic: “P.S. This is confidential. Don’t tell even your wives!” 

Andrew’s reply might have been made by any citizen suddenly 
picked out for an unexpected political appointment. He was mod- 
est, he was not qualified for the position, he had not asked for it, 
but if his duty as a citizen required it, he would make the sacri- 
fice. He wrote: “There are few men that possess less legal in- 
formation than myself. I have submitted to loss in most cases 
rather than redress at court. My appointment cannot, according 
to my view of the subject, answer any good purpose to me, but 
may injure the cause.” But, as any good citizen would, he rose 
to the challenge. “Yet, from the decided language of your letter 
that one of us must accept, I will leave it with you, and if that 


* Member, Maryland Constitutional Convention, 1776; House of Delegates, 
1776-1803; State Senate, 1806. 

* Nelson, Maryland House of Delegates, 1800-1802; State Senate, 1804; 
Clarke, Maryland House of Delegates, 1803-1804. 
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JEFFERSONIAN POLITICS 





THE ORIGINAL SHRIVER HOMESTEAD 


At Union Mills, Maryland, on U. S. Route 140. Built, 1797, by Andrew and 
David Shriver, Jr. The joint project of the two brothers gave the name 
“Unton Mills” to their adjoining gristmill and to the surrounding settlement. 


imperious necessity really exists, I am ready to make the sacri- 
fice . . . I have from that principle embarked in the cause, and 
am willing to serve in the post where I may prove most service- 
able.” 

Andrew’s first lesson about the fickle behavior of politicians 
came the next day in a letter from his brother, Abraham, in Fred- 
erick. The letter informed Andrew that his noble sacrifice was 
unnecessary since Messrs. Clarke and Nelson had now selected 
two other appointees, without waiting for Andrew’s reply. Abra- 
ham was outspoken in expressing his opinion about the action. 
“T have had my suspicions of Nelson and they remain as cogent 
as ever, and with Clarke I too felt often disgusted. There appears 
to me to be such a disposition of intrigue and insincerity hid 
under the cloak of prudence and such a convenience of fashion- 
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ing himself to the will of Nelson, from whom he no doubt ex- 
pects that a morsel of favor may be dropt to him, that really the 
thing sickens me sometimes.” 

On the same day, the professional politicians, Nelson and 
Clarke, wrote a diplomatic apology to Andrew for having dou- 
ble-crossed him. “Your letter did not reach us as soon as was 
expected, but this will relieve you from the embarrassment which 
the importunity of our letter has placed you in. Your willingness 
to sacrifice private emolument at the shrine of public benefit com- 
mands the warmest respect of every lover of his country. It is 
hoped that when the Republican interest shall at any time require 
your services, you will not retract that patriotic principle which is 
revered by every Republican. In short, it is expected you will 
serve in any appointments conferred on you by the Executive, 
and if necessary in any other that you may be advanced to. Accept 
our best wishes for your welfare and happiness.” 

A few weeks later, Andrew found out why he had been treated 
so unceremoniously. His brother wrote, “In plain English, it was 
to get rid of you.”’ Clarke and Nelson were afraid Andrew might 
run for the Assembly, and Clarke wanted to run for that office 
himself. 

Abraham was right and what was going on became obvious. 
The Republicans were in power and were scheming and fighting 
among themselves for the political plums. There was as yet no 
great danger from the defeated Federalists. If Andrew could be 
appeased with a small appointment, he might not be a rival for 
a more important post. 

The two brothers decided they could play this kind of game 
themselves. Andrew Shriver’s mill on Pipe Creek was between 
Westminster and Littlestown, on the main road from Baltimore 
to Chambersburg.* If he could secure a postal route, it would 
help trade and business all through his area. He ignored the local 
politicians and wrote directly to Congressman Daniel Hiester, 
with persuasive arguments: 

“As I expect it would be useless to look for favors from the 
representatives of our district, I must request your assistance 
in procuring a Post by way of this place, Petersburg and Gettys- 


‘The original Shriver mill and homestead are still in existence at Union 
Mills, Md., occupied by the same family since 1797. 
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burg to Chambersburg. We labor under considerable inconveni- 
ence for want of a post. No place stands more in need of in- 
formation and none in the United States so near the seat of 
government has less chance of obtaining it.” Then he described 
the political situation: “Our German friends which form a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of this county are much pleased 
with the present state of things, but it is greatly to be lamented 
that their information is so bad. They are certainly the most use- 
ful class of people in our country, but they neglect education too 
much, and are too éager to make money only, which to be sure 
is good in its place, and makes them feel that degree of independ- 
ence which is their pride. But their want of information is a 
great evil under such a government as ours, where every indi- 
vidual is so frequently called upon. It necessarily makes them 
dependent in affairs of more importance on the opinions of oth- 
ers. I have labored to make them sensible of this, but most of 
the Germans have been brought up under such despotic govern- 
ments, and the doctrine of slavish submission to the will of their 
imperious margraves and petty princes has been fixed in them 
by their professors of religion.” 


Obviously, Andrew was presenting a strong argument for bet- 
ter communication in his area. He warned his Congressman that 
the enemy was not taking defeat with humility. “As to the well- 
born, the change of control sits very uneasy upon them. They 
are determined not to submit to the present order, be the conse- 
quences what they may. They would wade through blood to be 
again fixed in power. They have no idea of submitting the affairs 
of government to the direction of those upon whom they have so 
long been in the habit of talking down with contempt, and as to 
reconciliation, that is out of the question—they will have all or 
nothing.” 

This was a good letter for an amateur politician, and it set the 
party machinery in motion rapidly. A short time later Senator 
Robert Wright informed Andrew that the postal route was in 
the legislative mill. He also delivered a typical Senatorial exhorta- 
tion: “I have attended to your letter, the contents of which are 
worthy of an American citizen, and if the sentiments you so freely 
expressed were weighed by every American he would soon sub- 
scribe to them as a proper creed to preserve the liberties of this 
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country. I am convinced the Feds will make a great effort to re- 
gain their station but I am assured they can never succeed unless 
the Republicans sleep at their posts. It will not do to relax in the 
attentions to the people who expect to be attended to, as if indeed 
their own liberties were not at stake. Indeed, every man ought 
to act as if the fate of elections depended upon himself!” The 
Senator then reviewed the accomplishments of the Republicans— 
most important, the extension of free suffrage in Maryland with- 
out property qualification, the saving of $32,000 by the Federal 
government in abolishing judgeships; the saving of $480,000 in 
military expenses; abolition of the excise and internal taxes, and, 
last, the use of our little Navy to reduce the Barbary powers 
to a decent respect for the American flag without tribute—this 
was the Republican record, and the Senator indicated that they 
had better keep talking about it. 

By the first of May, Andrew learned that his proposal was 
successful, and he was even asked for his recommendations for 
postmasters at other points. He was now a Justice of the Peace, 
and the sponsor of the new postal route, and was becoming known 
as a local politician of some importance. His influence was re- 
spected and letters like the following began to arrive: “Friend 
Shriver: Attached to Republicanism, I have ever contributed to 
support its interest, and I may without fear of the interpretation 
of arrogance, say that so far as my influence extended, I con- 
tributed towards the election. I take the liberty to recommend 
John Galt as a suitable person for constable of the Taneytown 
District.” Mr. Galt’s chief qualification seems to have been his 
prompt action during the recent election. “Some high-toned Fed- 
eral had posted a Federalist handbill at the election window. A 
small minority of Republicans protested, but Mr. Galt, appar- 
ently a man of action, tore it down with marked disapproval !” 
What better recommendation was needed for a Constable? 

By July, Andrew was involved with other Republican patron- 
age seekers. A stage-coach operator named Shorb wanted the 
mail-carrying contract for the new postal route to Chambersburg, 
and Andrew found logical and patriotic reasons to act in his be- 
half. He informed his Senator that Shorb might carry the mail 
all the way to Pittsburgh if he secured a contract, and pointed out 
that the experience which he and his brother had had with western 
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trade since 1783 indicated that the growth of Philadelphia com- 
merce was due to western travel, and that Baltimore would de- 
velop if they could connect with the Pennsylvania road. 

By the end of the year, Andrew’s political influence was well 
established. His brother, Abraham, in Frederick had been even 
more active. Abraham was becoming a pamphleteer, working 
energetically with newspapers. 

The first Maryland newspaper outside of Annapolis and Balti- 
more was established in Frederick in 1786 by Mathias Bartgis. 
Bartgis called his paper the Federal Gazette in 1794, but after 
Jefferson’s election changed the name to the Republican Gazette, 
expediency being apparently more important than political consist- 
ency. A Federalist paper, the Fredericktown Herald, had been 
established by John P. Thompson, formerly of Carlisle, and Abra- 
ham Shriver and Bartgis decided that a special political newspaper, 
devoted entirely to the Republican cause, was necessary to counter- 
act the Herald. Their new paper, the Hornet, was printed in Eng- 
lish and German, to reach the German population so important to 
the Shrivers, and its masthead bore the ominous motto: “To true 
Republicans I will sing, but aristocrats shall feel my sting!’ 

Abraham assumed chief responsibility for the stings in the 
Hornet. He wrote, “Between you and myself, the existence of 
the Hornet depends on what I do from week to week. I have 
not had a leisure Sunday since its origin and I have every reason 
to conclude that as soon as my superintendence is withdrawn it 
will fall to the ground. Although the Hornet itself is truly in- 
significant, yet it keeps the Federal papers confined to certain 
limits, and exasperates their supporters so that their own personal 
feelings predominate and fill their columns. The Herald has by 
the Hornet been driven not only into intemperance, but per- 
sonality and absolute falsehoods innumerable, all of which have 
had a good effect, and have given the Herald its character of 
defamation and lying. It is now the general observation that both 
the Herald and the Hornet will sink into insignificance, which 
the friends of the latter consider a great point indeed.” 

The Hornet did not sink into insignificance immediately, and 
Abraham complained frequently and bitterly to his brother about 

° The Hornet was started in June, 1802, and continued until 1813. W. D. 


Scharf, History of Western Maryland, Vol. I, p. 528, gives the date as 1803, 
which is in error. 
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his problems and responsibilities. In August, he wrote, “The Feds 
intend to make a great and powerful effort. They seem to be san- 
guine. It becomes necessary to leave no stone unturned.” He 
urged Andrew to send articles to the German paper in Hanover 
—Die Pennsylvanische Wochenschrift’—and to translate cam- 
paign material into German for the Hornet. “We have no person 
here who can translate English into German, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have the pieces put into German through your German 
paper so that they may be set in the papers here.” 

Abraham also was having trouble with his editor Bartgis, who 
was becoming alarmed at the violence of Abraham’s articles. Abra- 
ham complained of Bartgis’s “mulish disposition” and was an- 
noyed because the Federalists had discovered that he was wield- 
ing the Hornet's sting. “Hitherto, I have been suspect, but with 
so much uncertainty that no attack has been ventured upon me. 
3ut circumstances not to be avoided have led to a confirma- 
tion of their suspicions. I do now suspect the whole aristocratic 
herd will now bear down upon me, since they now blame me for 
what they had thought proceeded from Nelson and others.” As 
Abraham used the Hornet’s sting more frequently the editor 
became more alarmed. “I encounter much difficulty from Bartgis’s 
cowardice. He starts and shrinks at everything. I have been 
obliged to become formally responsible for the consequences, and 
on application to Neale and Nelson, I have found them shrink 
as well as others. Such characters great in threats but little in 
deeds is quite sickening.” 

The October election was a Republican victory, but Abraham 
based his hopes for the next year on a new Republican editor, 
John Colvin, of Baltimore, whose chief liability was lack of 
funds, a characteristic which he maintained throughout his life. 
Abraham organized a meeting to raise $500 for Colvin, and 
pledged $10 himself, but he was not impressed with political boss 
Nelson. “Nelson, intoxicated with success and with inebriating 
draughts, says he will give $100, but it is easier to make extrava- 
gani promises than to make even reasonable performances.” Dur- 
ing 1803, Abraham based his campaign on Colvin’s Republican 
Advocate and W. D. Lepper’s German paper in Hanover. He 
hoped the Advocate would be better than the Hornet. “My 





° Published by W. D. Lepper from April, 1797 to 1805. 
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The Republican Advocate : 


Frederick-Town & Country General Advertiser. 


(TO BE PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING—PRICE TWO DOLLS. A YEAR.) 


One Dollar to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the remainder at the end of siz a 
= bea lag deny ‘and of @ good “quality—Advertisements inserted on we Anatom ne - 

To its friends the REPUBLICAN ADVOCATE will be as an Achillean shield ; virtue and worth 
shall find a shelter under pt otro influence, secure from the vengeful attacks of detraction, ma- 
lice and slander. It wiil amidst corruption for truth, and present it in proper form to the world, 
free from any bombastic tinsel whatcver—for truth, like beauty, is, * when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 

To the Inhabitants re — County, in general, and the Democratic Republicans, in 
icular, the f ing is submitted, 
particu he foregoing By ther wa ' 
JOHN B. COLVIN. 


»*, As soon as 500 subscribers are obtained, the first number will be issued, and 
served or forwarded as may be directed. 


Part of broadside announcing the new Jeffersonion newspaper in Frederick 

in 1803. Abraham Shriver contributed much of the political material to this 

paper, alarming publisher Colvin by the force and vigor of his attacks on 
the Federalisis. 





own opinion is this new paper ought to be decent and dignified. 
The Hornet has answered several good ends. By it the Repub- 
licans have shown that as much filth could be thrown on the Feds 
as they were endeavoring to throw on the Republicans. The 
Herald has been driven to extremities that have damned its char- 
acter. Now I think the Republicans ought to set them the ex- 
ample of decency.” 

Thus, as Andrew distributed the patronage and Abraham con- 
ducted the newspaper campaign, they became experienced political 
leaders. But the most interesting part of any campaign is the 
method used to get the proper ballot into the box. The Shriver 
Papers contain a vast amount of significant information about 
campaign activities in the border area. 

Campaign propaganda for the Republicans consisted largely of 
charges of class distinction. Federalists were always referred to 
as “the wellborn, the aristocrats, the high-toned, the rich, the 
old Tories.” Most of the charges against the Federalists had to 
do with their “insidious, treacherous, dishonest” methods. Andrew 
wrote: “We have people to deal with that would send us all to 
the Devil if they could thereby gain their point, and they are 
making a mighty effort to gain power again. They are too rich 
for us, and now the Sedition Law has expired they have got all 
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the public papers in their hands that cash could buy, and if they 
succeed they wilt crush us in the dust for what we have done, and 
then, farewell Liberty in America, too. It is gone everywhere 
else. But we will contend with them as long as we can stand— 
inch by inch will we dispute the ground.” 

However, even the Jeffersonians sometimes found themselves 
in embarrassing company, as when Tom Paine, released from 
prison in France, returned in the fall of 1802 to continue his 
frenzied attacks on the Federalists. Nelson wrote, “I suppose 
Tom Paine is a fine subject for the Federalists to discant upon. 
I wish myself he had went to Hell rather than to have come to 
this country in the present state of the public mind.” 

Interference with the mail was frequent, and Andrew wrote 
to Postmaster General Gideon Granger, complaining that post- 
office. officials in Taneytown, “the hot-bed of Federalism,” were 
reading his political correspondence. Confidential letters were 
hidden in parcels, or handed to a trusted passenger on the stage. 

The campaign involved three essential steps: preparing and 
printing newspaper articles, handbills, circulars and ballots; the 
distribution of this information by volunteer riders—horsemen 
who would visit every voter of the area; and mass meetings 
shortly before election, with attendance encouraged by a public 
barbecue. 

Andrew had the handbills and circulars printed in Hanover, to 
keep the Federalists from getting hold of them in advance. One 
interesting comment about handbills came from Abraham. When 
his brother said that he thought the handbills were too lengthy, 
Abraham replied, “Your ideas, I think, are wrong. The people 
that can read will read them, however long, and those who can- 
not read will be much impressed by their appearance !” 

Each party printed its own ballots, and distributed them in 
advance. The necessity of getting riders to travel all the country 
roads a few weeks before election was a difficult problem for the 
committee, and Abraham wrote that he dreaded the thought of 
all the riding, but he was getting himself in training for the task. 
He also planned “to have 5 or 6 active characters at each hus- 
tings on election day to distribute tickets and see that the voters 
were not imposed upon.” It was common strategy for the oppo- 
sition to try to secure and destroy as many of their opponents’ 
ballots as possible, so that they would run short on election day. 
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One W. D. Lepper, Hanover printer, adds a postscript in his letter to « 

Vhen Shriver, January 29, 1803, asking advice about using 
writings: 

gthy, “Please also inform me, whether Thomas Paine’s Letters to the People of 

eople the U. S. will be acceptable—He is not much liked amongst our Rep’s, as 
he is too fond to‘boast of himself, but notwithstanding if you think that my 


dndrew 
Thomas Paine’s 


can- subscribers in your County should read them, I will publish them. 
Lepper published Die Pennsylvanische Wochenschrift. 

m in dice i 
intry Their energy and efficiency got out the vote. In the 1803 elec- 
at te tion, 4,800 out of the 5,600 eligible voters cast ballots, leaving 
ht of only 800 non-voters in the county.’ 

‘isle The highlight of the campaign was, of course, the barbecue— 
ore a much more interesting type of gathering than is provided by 
seen the cold artificiality of the TV screen. One illustration will have 
oppo- to serve as an example of the problems of holding rival barbecues 
sists? in the same town on the same date. 

n day. * Fredericktown Herald, October 8, 1803. 
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It is September, 1803, and Abraham describes events in Fred- 
erick to his brother. A Federal barbecue had been announced for 
Saturday, so the Republicans promptly scheduled their own 
barbecue for the same day, a few hours earlier. They announced 
two political speeches at the Court House, and warned Repub- 
licans not to visit the Federal barbecue, because that might make 
the Federalist assemblage look respectable. “Never had Frederick 
on any former occasion witnessed in the streets so many of their 
lordlings. Our political discourse was to begin at 12 o’clock. The 
hour approached. Nelson deserted us, he said from necessity. 
Clarke was our only hope. Fresham, with bell in hand, pro- 
claimed in every square that the hour was come and that the Re- 
publicans would be precise. We appeared and the meeting col- 
lected instantly to the amount of about 400. The Feds divided, 
part went to the Federal Cue with Taney at their head; about 
30 remained at the Court House with a determination of defeat- 
ing us. Generalship and spirit was necessary. Clarke mounted 
the rostrum, i.e., the table where the judges sit and harangued 
the people for about two hours. When concluded I informed the 
people that the barbecue awaited them and that their company 
would be received with pleasure. The Feds saw how much de- 
pended on the moment and flew into action. A scene of confusion 
ensued. The Republicans however attended to the voice of their 
friends, and marched off with at least 300 to the sound of fife 
and drum, leaving the little band of Feds deserted. We partook 
of our barbecue in good spirits. 

“The Feds came in with fife and drum—they marched 180 
men and boys into town. They marched to the Court House with 
a view of having their friends harangued—Republicans were in 
action in a moment and were almost as soon on the Court House 
grounds. Old Thomas proclaimed silence, young Thomas 
mounted the rostrum, throws out his arm and exclaimed, ‘Fellow- 
Citizens,’ and down he went! Some say it was to save himself 
from falling, others say he was thrown down. A scene of uproar 
now takes place. Neale headed the Republicans and we soon made 
Federalism scarce about the Court House. From this time till four 
o'clock Sunday morning the streets were filled with companies of 
Republicans huzzaing for their cause.” At this point Abraham 


* John H. Thomas, Federalist candidate for General Assembly. 
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remarked confidentially that the breaking up of the Federalist 
barbecue was all part of his plan because he was sure they were 
going to say things about Andrew’s connection with the County 
Road which perhaps his Republican friends should not hear. “To 
keep our friends away was a prime consideration !” 

Then, some instructions to Andrew about organizing a barbe- 
cue: “Observe particularly to have your barbecue on Friday be- 
fore the election—be vigilant, determined and alert in your 
efforts. You will need at least 10 shotes and 10 lambs besides 
other necessaries of smaller moment. You must have a long hole 
dug about i% feet deep and 4 feet wide. This you must have 
1/3 full of coals. Have the ribs of the animals cracked so that 
you have them spread out flat, then have them fixed each animal 
on two poles on which it is to rest across the hob where the coals 
is, and by which it can be turned by two men, one on each side. 
You will need a wagon load of boards of which your tables and 
seats must be made. Have them well made or they will all be 
thrown down before the purpose is answered. Above all, make 
use of nothing but whiskey !” 

This brief microscopic examination of the activities of amateur 
politicians in the nineteenth century presents a rather optimistic 
picture. We could easily conclude, for instance, that the great game 
of American politics can be played as well by the amateur as by’ 
the professional, if not, indeed, better. Andrew Shriver became 
one of the principal political figures of the area which was to be- 
come Carroll County, and Abraham Shriver became a distin- 
guished Associate Judge in Frederick for many years. 

It is also apparent that the German population of Western 
Maryland and Southern Pennsylvania was important to the Re- 
publican party. The politician who could speak German, write 
handbills in German, who could praise the simple democratic 
character of the German people, had a good chance of success. 

The most unusual aspect of the political scene in this area in 
1802 is that there seems to be nothing unusual about it. Our 
microscope has revealed almost the same practices which are tak- 
ing place a century and a half later: legislative investigations, the 
patriotic assurance of the professional politicians, the feverish 
and energetic activity of the amateurs fascinated by opportunities 
for leadership and possibilities of personal advancement, constant 
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watchfulness for trickery and sneak attacks, and dependence upon 
a free press for party persuasion or propaganda. The Shriver 
brothers could have made good use of telephones, radio, tele- 
vision, and mimeograph machines, but their procedures would 
not have varied by as much as a single aristocrat. 

Finally, as every good historian knows, these few extracts from 
a tremendous mass of documents reveal that to understand the 
human side of history, as if you were there when it happened, 
there is nothing to equal local history in its most minute form: 
the personal documents, private papers, collections in historical 
societies and cobwebbed attics. The Shrivers may never appear 
in a textbook or a definitive biography, but those who have come 
to know them will always remember their experiences as enthusi- 
astic pioneers in the great game of American politics. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By Ropert K. Murray, Secretary 


HE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Histor- 
‘a Association opened with a luncheon on Friday, October 
26, 1956, in the Mirror Room, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. William S. McClellan, President of the Historical Society 
of York County, welcomed the seventy-eight assembled members 
and guests and briefly explained the historical importance of the 
city of York in both Pennsylvania and United States history. He 
then introduced the two principal speakers at the luncheon session: 
Dr. Warren W. Hassler, Jr., of the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity’s History Department, and Dr. Harold E. Dickson, of the 
same university’s Art History Department. Dr. Hassler’s paper, 
entitled “George B. McClellan: A Revision,” offered a challenging 
new interpretation of McClellan’s role as a Civil War general. Dr. 
Dickson presented an illustrated paper, “The Pennsylvania Her- 
itage in Painting,” in which he underscored the need for local his- 
torians to pay more attention to cultural history. Both papers 
climaxed an opening luncheon meeting marked by conviviality and 
good food. 

The Friday afternoon session convened at 2:30 o'clock in the 
Mirror Room and heard three papers on the general topic of Penn- 
sylvania-Maryland relations. Francis C. Haber, editor of Mary- 
land Historical Magazine and representing the Maryland Historical 
Society, served as chairman and introduced the session’s three 
speakers: Dr. Arthur G. Tracey of Hampstead, Maryland, Dr. 
Stuart Bruchey of Dickinson College’s History Department, and 
Prof. Frederic S. Klein of the History Department of Franklin 
and Marshall College. Dr. Tracey’s paper on “The Monocacy 
Road” told the story of this important artery to settlement and 
social intercourse along the Pennsylvania-Maryland border. Dr. 
Bruchey’s analysis of “The Business Relationship between Rob- 
ert Oliver of Baltimore and John Craig of Philadelphia, 1787- 
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1807” not only displayed the early economic contact between citi- 
zens of Maryland and Pennsylvania, but also underlined the neces- 
sity for greater interest in business history and the preservation 
of business records and documents. Prof. Klein’s paper, entitled 
“Jeffersonians in Local Politics along the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
Border,” was a microscopic treatment of the rise of two local po- 
litical leaders, Abraham and Andrew Shriver, in the rough-and- 
tumble political scene of the early nineteenth century. 

At 4:30 p.m. the members and guests of the Association at- 
tended a tea in the Gold Room of the Yorktowne Hotel under the 
auspices of the York County Historical Society with Mrs. William 
C. Langston acting as hostess. 

The annual dinner was held at 6:30 p.m. in the Ball Room. 
Dr. Philip S. Klein, President of the Association, introduced to 
the 140 members and guests the two speakers on the program: 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive Director of the Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, and the Hon. Genevieve Blatt, Secretary of 
Internal Affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Dr. Stev- 
ens opened his remarks by announcing that the annual award of 
the American Association for State and Local History for the best 
research publication in the year 1956 was to be given to PENNSYL- 
vANIA History for publication of The Livingston Indian Records. 
This announcement received an enthusiastic ovation from the audi- 
ence. Dr. Stevens then outlined “A New Look at Pennsylvania’s 
Historical Program” by surveying the work and development of 
the Historical Commission since its founding in 1913. He con- 
cluded by warning that, although Pennsylvania’s progress in the 
local historical field has been marked, her sister states are out- 
stripping her. Among the current needs which Dr. Stevens men- 
tioned as essential to reversing this trend were (1) a new histor- 
ical and museum building, (2) an increase in historical publication 
and research, (3) the completion of the restoration of famous 
historical sites, (4) a more effective preservation program for 
historical materials, and (5) the establishment of closer ties be- 
tween state and local historical groups. 

Miss Blatt spoke on the topic “Sources for Pennsylvania His- 
tory in the Department of Internal Affairs.” She first described 
what her department has to do with history and then specifically 
concentrated on the importance to historians of the Bureau of 
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Land Records. For example, this bureau contains land records 
which date back to William Penn and are irreplaceable. Miss Blatt 
announced that these records are in the process of being cata- 
logued and hence made more readily available to historians. Ulti- 
mately, in cooperation with the Historical Commission, these rec- 
ords will be inventoried and classified, completely indexed and 
systematized, and a catalogue published containing such infor- 
mation. 

Friday ended with a reception for the members of the Associa- 
tion at 9:00 p.m. in the main rooms of the York County His- 
torical Society at 225 East Market Street, York, Pennsylvania. 
Those who attended were greatly impressed with the Society’s fine 
library and its excellent exhibits. 


Some twenty members of the Association began Saturday by 
being féted with breakfast by Phi Alpha Theta, Donald Hoffman, 
executive secretary of that organization, acting as host. This af- 
fair has become an integral part of the Association’s annual con- 
vention and the Association wishes to express its thanks to Phi 
Alpha Theta and to Mr. Hoffman for it. 

The annual business meeting of the Association convened in 
the Mirror Room, Saturday, October 27, at 9:00 a.m. The fol- 
lowing action was taken: the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports 
were read and approved; the budget for 1957 was adopted; two 
committees, one on new memberships, and the other to investigate 
the feasibility of a twenty-five-year index for the magazine, were 
created; an announcement that next year’s convention would be 
held in Philadelphia was made; the editor’s report and the report 
of the Publications Committee were made and accepted; annual 
dues were raised to $5.00 beginning January 1, 1958; J. O. 
Oliphant, W. F. Workmaster, G. D. Harmon, and Donald Kent 
were elected to the Council for the term 1956-1959, and Dr. 
Ralph W. Cordier was reelected Vice-President for the term 
1956-1959; finally, a series of resolutions was adopted thanking 
the York County Historical Society for its hospitality and Dr. 
Henry Young (chairman of the Program committee) and John 
D. Kilbourne (chairman of the local arrangements committee) 
for their fine work; a resolution of appreciation to Dr. Wallace 
was also passed for his excellent editing of The Livingston 
Indian Records. 
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At the, Saturday morning session which followed immediately 
after the business meeting a panel was held on the general topic 
of ,Pennsylvania studies in the Commonwealth’s schools and col- 
leges, Dr. Ralph W. Cordier, Dean, Indiana State Teachers 
College, analyzed the -coverage of Pennsylvania history in the 
elementary schools by describing the curriculum as established by 
the Department of Public Instruction’s Bulletin 233B. Dr. Cordier 
discussed both the shortcomings and the strong points of the pres- 
ent curriculum, especially the Unit on “Social Living,” and made 
the following recommendations: (1) that elementary school teach- 
ers be given history instruction with a strong social and cultural 
orientation; and (2) that historical organizations, such as the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, aid elementary teachers to 
develop better instructional materials in local history, particularly 
visual aids. Melville Boyer, supervisor of Social Studies in the 
Allentown Public Schools, then discussed the secondary curriculum 
with respect to instruction in Pennsylvania history. Mr. Boyer 
claimed that history on the secondary level must be made meaning- 
ful; otherwise student interest is lost. Oftentimes, he reported, 
the students’ lack of interest stems from the employment of 
teachers inadequately trained in history, especially temporary 
teachers. Local history, Mr. Boyer claimed, was also hurt by the 
increasing’ emphasis in high school on international history. Dr. 
C. M: Myers, Head of Social Studies, Millersville State Teachers 
College; spoke on Pennsylvania studies in the teachers colleges 
and described the basic history requirements for prospective ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. He complained specifically of 
the ‘‘shot-gun marriage” of Pennsylvania and United States his- 
tory in the same course and indicated they should be divorced. His 
belief was that under such circumstances Pennsylvania history is 
slighted at the expense of national history. Dr. Robert L. Bloom, 
of the History Department, Gettysburg College, reported on Penn- 
sylvania studies in the Liberal Arts colleges. As a result of a sur- 
vey of representative liberal arts colleges, Dr. Bloom offered 
the following suggestions: (1) a new textbook is needed in Penn- 
sylvania history; (2) more visual aids are required; (3) there 
should be better dissemination of information on new sources of 
local history materials; (4) the course on the History of the 
United States and Pennsylvania ought to be divided; (5) essay 
contests and cash prizes for work in local history should be estab- 
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lished; and (6) the Department of Public Instruction ought to 
clarify the history requirement for teacher certification. 

Needless to say, a spirited discussion followed the presentation 
of these four papers. 

The Saturday luncheon session got under way at 12:30 p.m. 
with seventy persons in attendance. The general topic was Penn- 
sylvania politics in 1856. The chairman, Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., 
of the History Department, Susquehanna University, introduced 
the two speakers, both from the University of Pittsburgh’s His- 
tory Department: Dr. Robert E. Carlson and Dr. James A. Kehl. 
Dr. Carlson’s paper, entitled “Buchanan and Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” analyzed political sentiment in western Pennsylvania in 
1856 and accounted for the success of the Democrats in that area. 
Dr. Kehl’s paper, “The Republican Party in Pennsylvania,” dealt 
with the other side of the coin and analyzed the emerging strength 
of Republicanism in the state in 1856. 

Poor weather encouraged many members to leave for home im- 
mediately following this luncheon session. However, those thirty 
or more who stayed were well repaid by an excellent historical 
tour, conducted by the Rev. John P. Bolen, through the Pigeon 


Hills to Conewago Chapel, an eighteenth century Jesuit Mission 
church, 








JAMES LOGAN 
The Political Career of a Colonial Scholar 


By E. Gorpon ALDERFER* 


CROSS Sixth Street facing the shaded lawn of Independence 

Square in Philadelphia, on the plot now hidden by the pomp- 
ous facade of The Curtis Publishing Company, once stood a 
curious little building that could with some justice lay claim to 
being the birthplace of the classic spirit of early America. Just as 
the State House across the way symbolizes the birth of independ- 
ence and revolutionary idealism, the first public home of the 
Loganian Library could represent (were it still standing) the 
balanced, serene, inquiring type of mind so largely responsible 
for nurturing the civilization of the colonies. 

The Loganian, the first free public library in America outside 
of Boston and by some odds the greatest collection for public use 
in the colonial era, was the creation of James Logan, occasionally 
reputed to have been the most learned man in the colonies during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. Logan journeyed to Amer- 
ica with William Penn in 1699 as Penn’s secretary, and became 
in effect the resident head of the province. Two years later, when 
Penn left his province never to return, Logan was commissioned 
Secretary of the Province and Commissioner of Property. He 
was soon installed as Clerk of the Provincial Council and became 
its most influential member in spite of his youthfulness. Even- 
tually, in 1731, Logan became Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, and, 
five years later, as President of the Provincial Council, he assumed 


*Dr. E. Gordon Alderfer is associated with CARE, Inc., New York, in 
a research and administrative capacity. He is the author of numerous articles 
on Pennsylvania colonial civilization, two county histories, and a study of 
Johannes Kelpius. With Dr. Frederick B. Tolles he is helping to edit The 
Witness of William Penn, scheduled for publication by The Macmillan Com- 
pany in the Fall of 1957. The present article is the first of several on Logan 
by Dr. Alderfer. The others will appear in later issues of PENNSYLVANIA 
History. Part of the research for these papers was done with the assistance 
of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
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JAMES LOGAN 
By Gustavus Hesselius 
Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


the role of acting governor for two years at the urgent request 
of the Penn heirs. 

But the drama of public life had long since failed to appeal to 
him. Even as early as 1708 Logan thought of “settling” himself 
out of reach of its entanglements.’ Years later, thanks to his suc- 
cess as the “chief Philadelphia merchant engaged in the Indian 


* Correspondence between William Penn and James Logan, and Others, 
1700-1750. Notes by Mrs. Deborah Logan and edited by Edward Armstrong. 
(Philadelphia: Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1870- 
1872), II, 305. The second volume brings the correspondence only up to the 
end of 1711, and the original plan for additional volumes was abandoned. 
(Hereinafter cited as Penn & Logan Correspondence.) 
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trade” and having a one-fourth share in “the best iron works in 
the country” at Durham Furnace in upper Bucks County,? Logan 
at last won the scholarly and philosophic retirement he so long 
desired. In 1728, having just suffered a broken thigh that crippled 
him permanently, he busied himself by designing and supervising 
the construction of his country seat, Stenton, sometimes pro- 
claimed the handsomest mansion in the colonies next to William 
Byrd’s Westover in Virginia. 

At Stenton Logan’s library grew to masterful proportions and 
became, along with Cotton Mather’s and William Byrd’s, one of 
the three largest and probably the best balanced and most schol- 
arly private library in the colonies. Reading became his “Disease,” 
as he called it, and even nine years before his retirement he wrote 
that books “‘are soon to be my only amusement.”* Yet he was by 
no means a mere bibliophile ; he read with aim, purpose, fulfillment. 
John Smith, his son-in-law, bears witness to Logan’s unceasing 
devotion to books, even after palsy struck and speech and memory 
faded. “Understanding that Father Logan wanted me,” Smith 
confided to his diary, “I rode up there this morning, but though 
I found that he wanted a letter wrote to his bookseller, I could 
not at all apprehend about what.’’* The love of scholarly inquiry 
went with him to the grave. 

The scarcity of wise booksellers in the colonies presented a 
problem for one who always insisted on the best editions, but 
Logan’s indefatigable searches were aided by many learned friends 
abroad. In addition, he corresponded with a veritable network of 
booksellers in London, Amsterdam, Hamburg; and the scholarly 
William Reading, librarian of Sion College, London, served him as 
a book agent.° 

One story relates to Logan’s search for Theon’s edition of 


* Frederick B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House: The Quaker 
Merchants of Philadelphia, 1682-1763 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948), 86, 99. Tolles’ work is especially valuable on economic 
aspects of Logan’ s career. The author here wishes to acknowledge his great 
indebtedness to Dr. Tolles for pleasurable evenings of conversation about 
Logan and many valuable suggestions on this and following articles. 

* James Logan to James Steel, December 3, 1729, in Logan Papers, I, 93 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania, hereinafter HSP). 

*The Diary of John Smith, 3d of 10th month (December ) 1750, in Albert 
Cook Myers, ed. Hannah Logan’s Courtship (Philadelphia, 1904), 302. 
Smith married Logan’s daughter, Hannah. 

> Tolles, op. cit., 158. Much of the correspondence with booksellers is in 
Logan Letter Books, 1717-1723 and 1721-1733 (HSP). 
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Ptolemy’s “Geography and Almagest.” He hunted in vain for 
years, and finally sought the advice of Johannes Albertus Fa- 
bricius. The great European scholar wrapped up his own copy, 
which once belonged to the eminent Dutch scholar, Gronovius, 
and sent it to the Philadelphia fur merchant. The volume was so 
scarce, wrote Fabricius, who received a great buffalo skin in re- 
turn, that “neither prayers nor price could purchase it.”® If this is 
but one example of the care Logan lavished on his collection, no 
wonder scholars ever since have regarded the treasures of the 
Loganian with awe. 

Yet in comparison with many less gifted figures of his age, in 
spite of all he accomplished and all he symbolized, comparatively 
little has been published about James Logan,’ and little is known 
of his life even among American historians. James was born on 
October 20, 1674, in the village of Lurgan, midway on the trunk 
road between Belfast and Armagh in Northern Ireland and situ- 
ated on a rise of land between the great Lough Veagh and the 
Lagan that flows through Belfast. Ever since the reign of Queen 
Mary, who first adopted the plan to clear off native tribes from 
whole districts of the Emerald Isle by a process of extermination, 
this part of Ireland had been subject to sudden and violent changes. 
In 1641 the Great Rebellion of the natives against the plantation 
system and against anti-Catholic measures inflicted by Parliament 
broke out in full fury. Rebellion was followed by massacre when 
Oliver Cromwell and his Protestant armies drove the natives to 
the wild hills. Irish landholders in the north were dispossessed, 
and the vacated lands were given to Cromwell’s soldiers, many 
of whom sold them to Protestant dissenters. George Fox’s Pub- 
lishers of Truth, missionaries of the widespreading Quaker move- 
ment, came to Ireland in the 1650’s, and William Edmundson, a 


°Frederick B. Tolles, “Quaker Humanist: James Logan as a Classical 
Scholar, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (hereinafter 
PMHB), LXXIX (1955), 424-426, gives an excellent account of Logan’s 
relationship with Fabricius, as well as of his scholarly interests as a whole. 

7 Frederick B. Tolles’ James Logan and the Culture of Provincial America 
(Little, Brown, 1957) will at last replace the heretofore only published 
book-length biography, Wilson Armistead’s long out-dated Memoirs of 
James Logan (London, 1851). Irma Jane Cooper’s The Life and Public 
Service of James Logan (New York, 1921) is of extremely limited secondary 
value, and not a biography. Joseph E. Johnson’s unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation, “A Statesman of Colonial Pennsylvania: A Study of the Private Life 
and Public Career of James Logan to the Year 1726” (Harvard University, 
1943), is of great value for the first half of his career. 
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former Cromwell soldier and “father of Irish Quakerism,”’ estab- 
lished the first Meeting on the island at Lurgan.® 

The troublous times played an important part in shaping James 
Logan’s destiny. In the first place, the Logans were “obliged to 
go to Ireland” because father Patrick, a clergyman in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland at Edinburgh and for a time chaplain 
to the Lord Belhaven, was converted to Quakerism. He had been 
well educated, with a Master of Arts degree from Edinburgh. 
James’s mother, the former Isabel Hume, daughter of the manager 
of the Earl of Murray’s estate, was a lady of distinction by both 
birth and breeding. The Logans removed to Ireland in 1671 and, 
attracted by Edmundson’s Quaker settlement at Lurgan, Patrick 
took charge of a Latin school there. It was in this school that James 
received his early education, “having,” as his autobiographical 
fragment records, “learned Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew, be- 
fore I was 13 years of age.” 

Though strongly influenced by the atmosphere of culture and 
learning which must have pervaded the Logan home at Lurgan, it 
seems doubtful whether James was fully indoctrinated in the 
tenets of Quakerism. The few facts we know about Patrick lead 
us to suspect that his convincement had worn thin. The instability 
of his subsequent history shrouded him in unhappiness. Nor was 
Isabel the most faithful of Quakers. After her husband died in 
1702, it was not long before she married “out of unity”—that is, 
to one not a Friend, which in those days was a serious breach of 
Quaker custom.’° 

Moreover, during James’s most impressionable age the troubles 
of Ireland started up again as the deposed James II frantically 
tried to salvage Ireland for the Stuarts. Young Logan had just 
been apprenticed to a linen draper in Dublin, but before the lad 


8 Albert Cook Myers. Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 
1682-1750 (Swarthmore, 1902), 7-12. 

® Autobiographical fragment printed in Myers, op. cit., 238-240. See also 
Logan Papers, II, 104 (HSP), containing Logan’s preliminary notes for the 
fragment. James was the third of nine children born to Patrick and Isabel, 
but only James and his younger brother, William, survived childhood. Logan’s 
autobiographical fragment is silent about father Patrick’s ancestors though 
detailed about mother Isabel’s. Her mother was the sister of the Laird of 
Dundes, and James’ maternal ancestry goes back to a William Maul whose 
brother was created an Earl of Panmure by James I. 

2 Penn & Logan Correspondence, I, 117. Logan was decidedly troubled 
by his mother’s second marriage. Isabel finally came to Pennsylvania in 1717 
and spent the remainder of her life (died 1722) with her son. 
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was bound by contract, though he had served his master six 
months, “and the wars in Ireland coming on,” Patrick sent his 
wife and the boy back to Edinburgh. The father soon followed but 
could not find a job. Finally, at Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
London, Patrick was appointed master of a Latin school in Bristol. 
Young James could never forget his youth in Ireland, however, 
and though contrary to Quaker pacifism, years later he could still 
express the thrill of the stout Protestant resistance to James II 
and the memory of those “who had so bravely defended Derry and 
Iniskillen.”* 

At Bristol the Logans apparently continued to feel insecure and 
unhappy. Indeed, it is not certain whether Isabel came there at 
all; she stayed for awhile in Edinburgh and then perhaps re- 
turned directly to Ireland. In spite of “good and well paid wages” 
Patrick left the school in 1693 in a fit of petulance over the inter- 
ference of mothers in the handling of his pupils. James, not yet 
nineteen, was left in charge. Though ordered by his father to fol- 
low him to Ireland later, “our Friends would not give me up,” so 
at Bristol he remained. 

Even after his schoolmastering chores, James was not idle at 
Bristol. He continued his studies in Greek and Hebrew and added 
French, Italian and some Spanish to his linguistic repertoire. If 
the Loganian Library catalog’s section on philological interests is 
any fair indication, James’s passion for languages must have been 
a consuming one indeed. Eventually, at least, his studies ranged as 
far afield as Arabic, Chaldaic and Syriac. He regarded languages 
as the basic tools of scholarship, in much the same relation as 
mathematics to the sciences. Once the tools were forged and sharp- 
ened, the edifice of the creative mind could then be framed. 

It was probably at Bristol also that Logan discovered the world 
of mathematics and began to explore the spacious and ordered 
universe that Newton had but recently revealed. As in the lan- 
guages, he taught himself mathematics without anyone’s direction. 
This pursuit may have begun when he obtained a copy of Ley- 
bourn’s Cursus mathematicus, published 1690. As he explored 
further he became aware that Leybourn was weak in algebra and 
astronomy and “totally lacking in any reference to Newton’s work 


u“T etter of Instruction to James Steel on Proprietary Affairs, 1727,” 
PMHB, XXIV (1900), 495. 
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on gravitation.’’* In later years he was able to discover certain 
apparent shortcomings in Newton’s own work, in relation to 
fluxions in series. Nevertheless, Logan always held “that wonder- 
ful man’s memory” in reverence, and was ever ready to “acknowl- 
edge him the greatest genius, in that way, that has ever been 
known to this day.’’* 

The discovery of higher mathematics and with it the principle 
of equilibrium, of the eternal balance and counterbalance, deter- 
mined in large part the peculiar classic quality of Logan’s mind. 
“Reasoning,” he later wrote to Penn, “seems to me to be the art 
of comparing things rightly . . . I am so great an admirer of 
algebra, which is wholly employed in discovering equations, that 
I take it to be the best rule to be transferred to the conduct of 
life.” 

Bristol provided another advantage for the making of a scholar. 
The Bristol City Library, one of the earliest institutions of its kind 
in England, was founded in 1614. James doubtless came to know 
it well,’® and his younger brother, William, who became a prom- 
inent physician there, was later an enthusiastic supporter of the 
library as well as a collector in his own right. When William died 
in 1757, he willed to James’s son, William, “a large quantity of 
valuable books,” some 1,300 volumes. These the nephew in turn 
willed to the trustees of the Loganian Library in 1776; those 
duplicating copies already in the Loganian were given to the Li- 
brary Company.*® 

But for a man who loved books and the leisure of learning 
schoolmastering then as now was but a poor support. James at 
first dreamed of seeking his fortune in Jamaica where Quakers 


* Frederick E. Brasch, “James Logan, A Colonial Mathematical Scholar 
and the First Copy of Newton’ s Principia to Arrive in the Colony,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the American wage + ig Society, LXXXVI (1943), a 

Logan to William Jones, July 25, 1737, in Correspondence of Scientific 
Men of the Seventeenth Century, edited by Stephen Rigaud (Oxford, 1841), 
I, 316. 

* Letter to William Penn, July 25, 1706, in Penn & Logan Correspondence, 
II, 139. 

“The Free Library of Philadelphia, Report, 1941-1944 (Philadelphia, 
1950), 38. Austin K. Gray, Benjamin Franklin’s Library: A Short Account 
- the Library Company of Philadelphia, 1731-1931 (New York, 1936-1937), 


- Will No. 324 of 1776 (William Logan’s), Register of Wills Office, City 
of Philadelphia; also Catalogue of the Books Belonging to the Loganian 
Library (Philadelphia, 1837), vi; Samuel Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, 
I (1828), 133; Keith, op. cit. (II), 738. 
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had established thriving maritime ventures, but his mother ob- 
jected so strenuously he decided to stay in Bristol. In 1697 James 
gave up schoolmastering to strike out for himself in a shipping 
venture between Bristol and Dublin.’* The Bristol-Dublin trade 
venture must have turned out successfully, for how else can we 
explain the very sizeable library he is said to have accumulated by 
1699? It is possible that a large share of this first library, said to 
have numbered some eight hundred volumes, was sold at Dublin 
on his way out to America."* 

Bristol, of course, had been a frequent stopover for the famous 
William Penn. Penn’s second wife, Hannah Callowhill whom he 
married in 1696, was the daughter of an eminent Quaker merchant 
there, and Penn occasionally embarked from Bristol on his way 
to care for the vast Penn estates in Ireland and to preach to Irish 
Friends. In 1697-1698 the Penns moved to Bristol ; then after three 
months in Ireland, accompanied by the bright young Quaker min- 
ister, Thomas Story, Penn again took up residence in the seaport 
city.1° During this period Penn and Logan became friends. 

It is altogether probable that their acquaintance first ripened 
as men of learning rather than as members of a religious society 
or as men of business. Both men were enormously well read in 
both classical and Christian, ancient and modern literatures, and 
both possessed that breadth of mind and interest in the natural 
world as a mirror of the divine which, to narrower minds, would 
leave them open to the charge of deism. Penn was desperately in 
need of a righthand man in Pennsylvania, one who would be guilt- 
less of the fuzzy thinking and psychological instability so danger- 
ous to a radical experiment in government, a practical man with 
understanding, energy, business acumen, dignity, above all with 
an unbending integrity and faithfulness. 

It probably did not take Logan long to accept Penn’s proposal 
that he come to America with him as his secretary. Parental au- 

*Logan’s preliminary notes for the autobiographical fragment, supra, 


records that he gave up the school September 29, 1697: “Then I went to 
Ireland to see my parents.” 

Gray, op. cit., 76, claims without citing sources that Logan amassed 
eight hundred volumes “by the time he was twenty-two”’—that is, before he 
engaged in trade. I have favored the more likely position that the main body 
of his first library was collected after he engaged in trade. 

Samuel M. Janney. The Life of William Penn (Philadelphia, second 
revised edition, 1852), 400, 408-409, 412. A missionary report of the Irish 
journey may be found in “The Journal of Thomas Story,” The Friends’ 
Library (Philadelphia, 1846), X, 73-83. 
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thority this time posed no barrier when so honored a post pre- 
sented itself. Preparatory to his second visit to Pennsylvania, 
where he purposed to establish his permanent residence, Penn 
wrote that last thoughtful collection of maxims, Fruits of a Fa- 
ther’s Love—advice to his children, which, alas, they regarded too 
little. Something of the old beauty and ambience of his mind ex- 
presses itself here, but hereafter Penn’s creative life is to be 
smothered by the burden of practical affairs, leading eventually 
to a broken spirit. 

James Logan, on the other hand, had not yet reached his twenty- 
fifth year when on the third of September, 1699, he embarked 
from Portsmouth with William and Hannah Penn (who was well 
advanced in her first pregnancy) and William’s daughter by his 
first marriage, the sprightly twenty-one-year-old Letitia. In spite 
of the tediousness of the voyage, hopes were high. It is unfortunate 
that none kept a journal of the journey. Did the young secretary 
brood over the necessity of selling his books? Did he pay spe- 
cial attention to his master’s attractive daughter ?*° 

The Canterbury docked at Chester, Pennsylvania, the first day of 
December and then proceeded to Philadelphia, which was just re- 
covering from a siege of yellow fever. Logan and the Penns put 
up for the first month at Edward Shippen’s great house.** One 
of the Shippen daughters, the beautiful fifteen-year-old Ann, made 
Logan’s heart beat faster. His New World adventure was off 
to an exciting start. James was smitten, no doubt about it—but 
so too was the eloquent, roving Thomas Story, a frequent visitor 
during the Penn family’s stay. Soon a mutual hostility developed 
between the rivals, and Story publicly leveled some now unknown 
charge against Logan “both upon his own and Truth’s account.” 


* Charles P. Keith. Chronicles of Pennsylvania . . . 1688-1748 (Philadel- 
phia, 1917), I, 375, is the only source I can recall that mentions the pos- 
sibility of an affair between James and Letitia. She was married three years 
later to the avaricious William Aubrey who caused Penn and Logan no end 
of trouble. Most Penn biographers aver that the party sailed from Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, but Logan himself mentions Portsmouth (Logan Papers, IJ, 
104). 

*t Edward Shippen, originally of Yorkshire, came to Boston in 1669. New 
England persecution of Quakers led him to remove to Philadelphia in 1693 
where he achieved great success as a merchant. When the city was chartered 
in 1700, Penn appointed him its first mayor. Shippen’s grandson, also named 
Edward, was virtually brought up by Logan to whom he was joined as part- 
ner in the fur trade, removing to Lancaster in 1732. See William J. Buck's 
William Penn in America (Philadelphia, 1888), 219-228, 266; Myers, ed 
Hannah Logan’s Courtship, 262n. 
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The two agreed at last to place the determination of the case on 
the collective shoulders of Monthly Meeting, but the matter was 
settled only after the Meeting decreed that all papers relating to 
the charge should be burned.*? 

Logan and Story tried to patch things up and gave every ap- 
pearance of establishing a firm friendship “without any manner 
of provocation,” according to Logan. But both kept dreaming of 
the fair Ann. Sometime in 1703 Logan spoke to Edward Shippen 
for Ann’s hand. The old Logan-Story discord broke out again, 
and talk of it spread even to government and Quaker circles in 
England. To make matters worse for James, Ann preferred to 
listen to the eloquent Thomas. “I am anxiously grieved for thy 
unhappy love,” Penn wrote to Logan early in 1705, “for thy sake 
and my own, for T. S. and thy discord has been of no service 
here, any more than there; and some say . . . that thy amours 
have so altered or influenced thee that thou art grown touchy 
and apt to give short and rough answers, which many call haughty. 
...+ The hostility glowered for another year. Ann and Thomas 
were wed in 1706, but their happiness was short-lived for poor 
Ann died of consumption in 1710. Finally Logan became recon- 
ciled to the marriage of Thomas and Ann and convinced himself 
that “the whole business is not now worth a quarrel.” By August, 
1706, Logan was actually defending Story in his communications 
with Penn, shrewdly adding that “He will be very serviceable to 
thee . . . and his alliance with Edward Shippen’s family will be 
particularly useful.”** 


“Isaac Sharpless. Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania (New 
York, 1917), 117. Story’s visits to the Shippen House are noted in Buck, 
op. cit., 230 231. Interesting speculations about the Logan-Story feud are 
given in Emily Moore’s Travelling with Thomas Story (Hertfordshire, 1947), 
106-109. The rivalry for Ann must have reached a crisis before October, 
1702, when William Penn, Jr., sent condolences to Logan for being “un- 
successful in your amours.” Story’s accusation against Logan quite possibly 
related to Logan’s failure to uphold certain Quaker tenets, perhaps his con- 
doning the use of arms. See Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers in the American 
Colonies (New York, 1911), 393. 

% Penn & Logan Correspondence, I, 358, 367; II, 72-73, 146-147; see also 
Logan’s letter to William Penn, Jr., August 12, 1706, II, 158. It is un- 
fortunate that the compiler of the Penn-Logan letters omitted the first part 
of the latter item containing an account of the marriage of Thomas and Ann. 
Though the feud ended before the wedding, July 10, 1706, Logan’s name 
does not appear on the marriage certificate that witnesses of Quaker wed- 
dings sign. Story’s journal, reticent about personal affairs, makes no mention 
of Ann or of Logan during these years and skips the period between August, 


1705, and the end of 1708 entirely. 
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Psychologically the affair had taken its toll. If the habit of 
hauteur, so much the target of his political enemies, became more 
marked hereafter in Logan’s personality, what more natural point 
of origin could it have had? The tautness of the defensive mech- 
anism must have been increased by another failure before his 
marriage to Sarah Read in 1714.** As to future relations between 
Logan and Story, it is significant that in after years the two en- 
gaged in a revealing philosophical correspondence. 

If the events growing out of the Penn party’s first month’s 
residency at Edward Shippen’s had a saddening effect on Logan, 
his next residence was equally filled with fateful and complex 
consequences. By the end of 1699 James Porteus had just fin- 
ished building a small, handsome mansion on the east side of 
Second Street north of Walnut for the wealthy Quaker merchant, 
Samuel Carpenter. Into this so-called Slate Roof House the Penns 
and Logan moved in January, 1700. At the end of that month 
Hannah gave birth to John Penn, the only child of the founder 
born in this country. Then in late Spring the great Bucks County 
manorhouse, Pennsbury, neared completion and the Penns moved 
to the country. Logan remained until 1704 in the Slate Roof 
House, which became government headquarters.*® 

Circumstances that cannot be detailed here forced Penn to re- 
turn to England in November, 1701. The harassed, aging, and 
financially embarrassed proprietor was never to see Pennsylvania 
again. For nearly forty years hereafter Logan was chief nurse- 
maid to the province, and at the same time the faithful watchman 
of the Penn family’s fortunes in America. The dual role was not 
an easy one. 

In addition to the political and administrative affairs that in- 
volved Logan in an ever-growing web, personality clashes and 


“Logan was refused by Judith Crowley, a distant relative, in England in 
1711 (Penn & Logan Correspondence, I1, 437). See M. W. Flinn’s article, 
“The Marriage of Judith Crowley,” in The Journal of ithe Friends’ Historical 
Society, XLVII (Autumn, 1955), 71-75, for the background of her refusal. 
Keith, op. cit., II, 709-710) describes Sarah as “a wife without a fortune” 
and the daughter of a Keithian Quaker, the schismatic party to which both 
Penn and Logan strongly objected. Myers, however, describes the father, 
Charles Read, as a “wealthy merchant” and Assemblyman. 

*® A good account of this house is in Joseph Jackson’s Encyclopedia of 
Philadelphia (Harrisburg, 1931), IV, 1092-1094. It is sad indeed that plans 
of the Independence National Historical Park Project do not include re- 
construction of this very remarkable building. 
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rivalries beset him during the following years. Personal compli- 
cations developed, for example, when Penn installed John Evans 
as his lieutenant governor for Pennsylvania in February, 1704. 
Both Penn and Hannah were notably unsuccessful in their choice 
of governors, and Evans was no happy exception. He was young, 
inexperienced, headstrong, and a gay blade into the bargain. Along 
with him came Penn’s only surviving son by his first matriage, 
William, Jr., who had already shown grievous faults of character. 
Logan was instructed to watch over him. Unfortunately, Evans 
and young William, who moved in with Logan, got into a drunken 
brawl that scandalized the Quakers, and William, in a great huff, 
sold his manor holdings, repudiated his membership in the Society 
of Friends, and went home to England, ending his days as a 
wasted consumptive on the Continent. Governor Evans’ conduct 
was little better. A penurious fellow, Evans drained off Logan’s 
housekeeping money and engaged in an extremely impolitic admin- 
istrative course of action, besides getting young Susan Harwood 
with child and conducting himself lewdly on a trip to Conestoga. 
Logan found himself in the unenviable position of having to de- 
fend Evans, whom he despised, against Penn’s political enemies.*° 

The antiproprietary forces, mostly country Quakers led by the 
shrewd David Lloyd, leaped into the saddle, while in England 
Penn’s affairs went from bad to worse. His entire Pennsylvania 
domain was threatened by the suit brought by the heirs of Penn’s 
former financial manager, the conniving Philip Ford. For , sev- 
eral years Pennsylvania seemed to hover perilously close to polit- 
ical chaos. Logan’s burden was almost as heavy as his master’s. 
He wrote to Penn in the Spring of 1706: “As for my own part, 
my spirits are often ready to fail me. Public calumnies, malad- 
ministration among us, no success in thy affairs . . . often give 
thoughts too heavy to bear up against—deprives me of that vigour 
that thy business requires.”** 

Disappointed in love, lacking public favor, financial’ ease and 
security,’ and failing to bring order into Pennsylvania’s political 


* Penn & Logan Correspondence, I, 113-114, 124-128, 133-136, 145-146, 
186, 268. 

* Much of the second volume of the Penn & Logan Correspondence re- 
lates to the crisis es out of the Ford suit. See especially J. Francis 
Fisher’s note II, 176-177 

we" FOF positively my whole profits out of the Secretary’s Office. amount to 
not much above £50 or £60 a year,” Logan wrote in 1706 (ibid., II, 115). 
Because of unrelieved pressure of government duties, he probably had not yet 
entered into any considerable private ventures. 
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chaos, Logan was seized with a feeling of Weltschmerz. To an old 
friend in Bristol he wrote: ““When I consider, Edward, the world 
we are confined to is capable of harbouring so much villainy .. . I 
am quite sick of it, and could wish myself transported to any 
other better sphere. . . . "Tis horrid blackness all, but thou wilt 
think, I fear, the frenzy of the disease I complained of has entered 
my brain, and that I am already as unfit for this world as I would 
fancy it for me. Well I say it soberly, I am sick of the world unless 
it would mend, which I scarce expect this revolution. But alas, we 
are chained to the car, and must drag it on.’’*® Is it any wonder 
that he would endeavor to withdraw into the benignant shade of 
scholarship, or escape for a time of respite to England, or fortify 
his waning spirit by an aloof conservatism ? 

The climax to this period of Logan’s career came in 1707-1709. 
Penn at last put Evans out of office, but David Lloyd and the 
antiproprietary Assembly, still smarting from Evans’ impolitic 
measures, placed the blame on Logan. Charged with illegal activ- 
ities in an effort to guide and control the legislative process, the 
embittered Logan was impeached. 

Pleading for an immediate trial because he had planned a long- 
awaited journey to England, Logan was studiously ignored. The 
affair dragged on until the last days of the session in 1709, when 
Lloyd in the name of the Assembly issued a warrant for his ar- 
rest. In September Logan handed the new governor, Charles 
Gookin, a brilliant “Justification in Answer to the Assembly’s 
Remonstrance,” a large portion of which was laid before the As- 
sembly in October. The Assembly took no notice for another month. 
Finally, when Lloyd issued his own “Vindication Against James 
Logan’s Invectives,” Logan was called to prove his countercharges 
just as his ship was about to sail. In the nick of time Gookin 
countermanded the warrant, and Logan caught his ship. In Eng- 
land he was fully vindicated.*° 


TJ etter to Edward Hackett, August 13, 1706, ibid., II, 164. 

® Most of the documents relating to the impeachment proceedings and 
Logan’s answers and countercharges are printed in Penn & Logan Cor- 
respondence, II, 360-400. Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania .. . 
(Philadelphia, 1797-1798), II, 40-41, also prints the Assembly’s warrant and 
Gookin’s order of supersedeas, November 28, 1709. The manuscript of 
Logan’s brief travel journal en route to England, 1709, is preserved in the 
Gulielma M. Howland Collection, Haverford College, but it ends with his 
stopover in Lisbon. Another journal in the same collection records his re- 
turn passage from London in 1711. 
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This untidy affair marked the end of what has been called the 
trial and error period of the “Holy Experiment.” In 1710 an 
entirely new Assembly was elected, friendly to the proprietor, and 
Lloyd was out of power. A more even tenor of life is soon to be 
observed in the province, and continued with only a few breaks 
until the late 1730's. 

The old Logan-Lloyd rivalry, however, broke out afresh dur- 
ing Sir William Keith’s administration. The same basic prin- 
ciple was at stake—the right of Council, with approval of the 
proprietor, to limit the governor’s power to pass on legislation. 
Sir William, who had ideas of grandeur in spite of an almost 
empty pocketbook, was quick to sense a chance for popular favor 
by championing Lloyd’s party and approving legislation which his 
instructions from Hannah Penn advised against. The weakness 
of his character—a willingness to promise too much to gain power 
—is humorously indicated in Franklin’s Autobiography. 

The pot began to boil when the paper currency issue came to 
the fore. In the early 1720’s Keith and Lloyd and their allies cap- 
italized on the depression that had moved in on Pennsylvania. 
Trade with the Caribbean, once so great a source of wealth, was 
now drained by privateers and the tightening of the French im- 
perial system. Metallic currency became extremely scarce, and 
radical elements began to beat the drums for paper currency. The 
conservatives feared the inflationary effects of paper issues, and 
the failure of certain New England experiments taught them ex- 
treme caution. Francis Rawle for the radicals and Isaac Norris 
for the conservative merchants engaged in a duel of pamphlets." 
Logan, who as we shall see had a larger view of the British mer- 
cantile and imperial system than either, probably favored a lim- 
ited issue of paper. As early as 1706 he had written John Church- 
man about “great discouragements” to trade due to “exportation 
of all our money.’’** But he also pleaded for extreme caution, and 


‘ Perhaps the best account of the paper money issue is in Tolles, op. cit., 
100-107, though the writer would assume a somewhat different position. The 
parade of pamphlets started with Francis Rawle’s Some Remedies Proposed 
for Restoring the Sunk Credit of the Province of Pennsylvania (1721) and 
continued with his less cautious Ways and Means for the Inhabitants of 
Delaware to Become Rich (1725). The latter was answered with A Dialogue 
Shewing What’s Therein to be Found (1725), formerly attributed to Logan 
but according to Joseph E. Johnson more likely from the hand of Isaac 
Norris. Rawle then followed with A Just Rebuke ... (1726). 

82 Penn & Logan Correspondence, II, 166. 
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joined with Norris in framing some pointed “Considerations” ‘for 
the Assembly in January, 1723.°° A sound paper currency: bill 
finally passed. ) 

That, however, did not settle the basic conflict between Logan 
and. Sir William. Taunted by the governor’s efforts to bypass 
proprietary instructions, Logan memorialized the Assembly. to 
defend his own views and charge Keith with exceeding his powers. 
Opposed to parading internal disagreements before the public, 
Logan regretted publication of the Memorial, “for that gave the 
Govr and D. LI. a handle.to work up to themselves a kind of 
Merit.among the weaker Sort that is the greater number of the 
People.’’** Keith penned an answer and Lloyd, now Chief ‘Jus- 
tice of the province as well as Speaker of the Assembly, came to 
Keith’s assistance with “A Just and Plain Vindication.” When 
Logan refused to publish a reply, Keith and Lloyd, both dema- 
gogues of a sort, made political capital of the situation. Logan was 
at last persuaded to issue The Antidote, a carefully reasoned piece 
with passages of effective irony. In it Lloyd, whose legal learning 
was famous in both Pennsylvania and England, is severely: taken 
to task for misapplying his legal references and shamed for his 
slanders of the Penns.** 

Keith countered effectively by publishing a letter to Logan, 
claiming that the lieutenant governor could legally do all that the 
proprietor himself could if he were on the scene. Though scolding 
Logan for his strictures against Lloyd, the paper was well phrased 
and surprisingly respectful.“° The Keith-Lloyd party came: close 
to carrying the field. But there was one obstacle to complete :suc- 
cess—Keith himself. The basic flaw in Sir William’s character 
led him to overreach himself. Flaunting his power beyond legal 
limits, he dismissed Logan from the secretaryship of the prov- 
ince in 1724. Logan went to England but significantly remained 


The Logan-Norris “Considerations” on paper currency are printed in 
Proud, of. cit., II, 152-162, along with related documents. 

* Logan to Hannah Penn, February 1, 1726, in PMHB, XXXIII (1909), 
348-349. Logan’s “Memorial” of March, 1726, is printed in Proud, op. ¢it., 
II, 183-184. 

®* The. Antidote. In some remarks on a Paper of Dav*d Lloyd’s .. .., 
Philadelphia, September 25, 1725. Logan said that only a dozen copies of 
this eight page folio were printed. The complete text appeared in PMHB, 
XXXVIII (1914), 463-487. 

4 Letter from Sir William Keith . .. to Mr. James Logan . . 
(Philadelphia, 1725). The letter, dated December 13, 1725, was. printed by 
Andrew Bradford. 
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objective about his dismissal and even urged that Keith be re- 
tained. But when Sir William refused to follow the proprietor’s 
instructions, which Logan brought back from England, the ex- 
secretary had had enough. He wrote Hannah Penn who at last 
put Keith out of office. 

Keith’s ego, however, was slow to be deflated. He ran for As- 
sembly, won his seat, and vainly attempted to win the speaker- 
ship and control of the antiproprietary party. Lloyd, the party’s 
real leader, was now disillusioned and threw his support to the 
new governor, Patrick Gordon. It was Logan’s turn to capitalize 
on the awkward position of the antiproprietary party. Abandon- 
ing the seriousness of earlier years, he put the whole affair hap- 
pily to rest with a satirical piece that gleefully pretended to de- 
fend Sir William against his staunchest supporters, chiefly Lloyd, 
and in doing so dissected Keith’s overweening egotism. It was a 
rare achievement for a sober colony, and in a sense marked the 
beginning of Philadelphia’s once brilliant tradition for classical 
satire.** 

Keith suddenly returned to England in 1728, a forgotten hero 
hopelessly in debt from lavish entertaining and out of favor with 
everybody. He had found it imposible at last, as Logan wrote, 

» “hold with the hound and run with the hare.” 

As to the Logan-Lloyd feud, that too came to an end. Very 
likely the two men had a deep-seated if secret respect for each 
other. The well-born Welshman had spent a lifetime battling for 
self-rule, ever since as a young man he tried to inflame England 
against the imposition of a foreign prince in the person of Wil- 
liam of Orange.** In America, of course, he became a tenacious 
Whig, and, after Penn appointed him attorney general in 1686, 
he molded the backcountry Quakers into an articulate force for 
legislative power. Like Logan himself, Lloyd was stubborn and 
on occasions splenetic. But unlike Logan his intellect was essen- 
tially narrow, his frame of reference almost entirely legalistic. 

374 More Just Vindication of the Honourable Sir William Keith .. . 
(n.p., 0. d.). Probably printed about the middle of 1726. 

“SH. Frank Eshleman, “The Constructive Genius of David Lloyd .. .” in 
Sixteenth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Bar Association (Philadelphia, 
1910), 407, quotes Macaulay as his authority that Lloyd turned Jacobite in 
opposition to the Whigs. Burton Alva Konkle, “David Lloyd, Penn’s Great 
Lawmaker,” in Pennsylvania History, IV (1937), 155, makes what seems 


to the writer a wholly unwarranted claim that “Even Logan did not fully 
understand many of Penn’s affairs and problems as well as Lloyd did.” 
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Perhaps the best characterization of the man is to be found in 
Logan’s phrases years before their political hostility burst into 
flame: “a man very stiff in all his undertakings, of a sound Judg- 
ment and a good Lawyer, but extremely pertinacious and some- 
what revengeful. . . .”°® Even as their hostility rose to a climax 
in 1707, Logan expressed the hope that Lloyd would carry his 
charges against Penn to England at the same time that Logan 
planned to go “that we may be taught to know ourselves.”*? As 
Lloyd entered the last years of his life (he died 1731), the two 
men, it is said, forgot their differences and joined hands in the 
political peace of Governor Gordon’s era. 

By now Logan was ready to retire to the life of a scholar and 
country gentleman. Frankly tired of the pressures of a public 
career devoted to the Penns, he complained to Hannah Penn in 
1726 of the “continued Series of anxiety & trouble on account 
of your affairs (while my own, by which I principally gett my 
Living flow’d as smoothly and easily as most other mens)... .” 

However, a man so integrally a part of the public life of the 
province cannot easily escape from its web. When Lloyd died, 
Logan was appointed Chief Justice. Though Logan was untrained 
in the law, his library bore witness to his extensive learning in 
the classics of jurisprudence from the Institutes of Justinian to 
Puffendorf. and Grotius. It was during his term as Chief Justice 
that Logan turned his mind into the golden avenues of philoso- 
phy. His superb “Charge to the Grand Jury” of 1736, revealed 
the ripe wisdom his now more serene life nurtured. 

Logan now also turned his mind to the larger problem of co- 
lonialism and the British imperial system. Years in advance of 
his contemporaries, he sensed the coming challenge to the security 
of that system. In 1732, when peace and prosperity blessed the 
land, few foresaw the tide of change and frontier terror to come. 
But in that year Logan sent a copy of a significant paper, “Of 
the State of the British Plantations in America,” to a member 
of Parliament who laid it before the prime minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole.*! Alas for the British colonial administration, “he, good 


*® Logan to William Penn, Jr., July 25, 1700, in PMHB, XLII (1918), 87. 

tr — to William Penn, March 2, 1707, in Penn & Logan Correspond- 
ence, II, 196. oa 

“Joseph E. Johnson, ed., “A Quaker Imperialist’s View of the British 
Colonies in America: 1732,” in PMHB, LX (1936), 97-130. Logan’s essay 
is reprinted in this article. 
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man, was too busily employ’d another way to mind such Trifles.” 
However, Logan believed the subject to be of “vast importance 
to the whole Kingdom of Great Britain,’*? and subsequent events 
certainly proved it so. 

The frankness of his criticism is almost embarrassingly honest. 
Not many would have dared to say that the British Board of 
Trade, “knowing nothing of America themselves,” merely go 
through the motions of keeping informed by demanding occa- 
sional reports from provincial governors. “But as those Gover- 
nours come abroad with a view chiefly to mend their own For- 
tunes,” adds Logan, “it seldom happens that they consider anything 
further than how to sit easy.”** Many years before Franklin was 
to propose a union of the colonies, Logan complained of the di- 
visive separation of the colonies under British policy, “each of 
them . . . pursuing its own Interest and Subject to no General 
Command.” The only extant copy of this paper is in Franklin’s 
hand. Franklin’s effort to preserve Logan’s essay indicates that he 
regarded it as a superior statement of colonial problems, and, 
with his well-developed knack for converting original ideas of 
other men into a Franklinesque framework, quite possibly assimi- 
lated its reasoning into his own plan of union. Logan is equally 
critical of the slave economy of the British West Indies which 
through “that fatal Canker Luxury and a Careless Administra- 
tion . . . have too generally proved the Forerunners of Destruc- 
tion.” The French, he says, “are more frugal, Sober & industrious 
and incomparably betted disciplin’d,’ in addition to having a 
better understanding of the Indians with whom “they very fre- 
quently inter-marry.” 

The remarkable prescience of this essay becomes even more 
striking in the hints, some forty years before the revolutionary 
spirit erupted, at the possibility of “a Revolt from the Crown.” 
“America in the succession of Ages may also put on another 
Face,” he warns, but the danger will be missed only if “the Col- 
onies are treated with Tenderness and Humanity and not Con- 
sidered only as Slavishly Subservient to the Interest of the Coun- 
try they come from.” Had the home government paid some 


” 


“Vetter inscribed to in Logan Papers, II, 22. 
“ Ibid. The other quotations in this and the following paragraph are from 
Logan’s “State of the British Plantations.” 
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and is there any earlier foreshadowing of the Revo- 
lution?—history might have been written differently. 

When wise old Patrick Gordon died, the Penn brothers pleaded 
with Logan to accept the governorship. Though he refused to 
become governor in fact, he did at last serve as acting governor 
from August, 1736, to August, 1738. His administration was 
relatively peaceful, except for a back-country feud over the Mary- 
land boundary, locally called the Cresap War, and the beginnings 
of Indian discontent arising from the despicable Walking Pur- 
chase engineered by John and Thomas Penn. No laws were passed, 
because Logan refused to accept the power to sign them, and the 
only important issue was that old thorn in the side of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Maryland boundary dispute. His official papers on this 
question are notable examples of his rigid adherence to known 
facts, complicated as they may be.** If his periods are occasionally 
infelicitous and sometimes too complex, the fault may lie less 
in stylistic error than in his insistence on penetrating beyond 
the black-and-white surface to the complexities beyond. The solid 
geometry of understanding is more complex than the plane geom- 
etry of opinion. 

Late in the 1730's the problem of frontier defense became para- 
mount as British and French imperialist expansion squeezed 
the Indian out of his birthright. It was an issue that too many 
Quaker leaders attempted to sidestep. Logan was finally moved 
to address Yearly Meeting on the problem. The committee which 
was to determine whether his paper should be presented to the 
Meeting at large, decided negatively. Robert Strettell, however, 
raised the question whether the refusal would not “disgust” 
Friends in England. Another committee member arose, plucked 
Strettell by the coat, and said sharply: “Sit thee down, Robert, 
thou art single in that opinion!” When Logan heard about it, he 
resolved to have thirty copies printed off, but after they were ready 


“A manuscript collection of “Letters of James Logan (while President 
of the Council) to the Proprietors and Others” (twenty-two letters, 1736- 
1744) is maintained at the American Philosophical Society’s library. Penn- 
sylvania Archives: Fourth Series, edited by George Edward Reed, I (1681- 
1747), 559-662 (Harrisburg, 1900), contains letters and documents, mostly 
relating to the Maryland border controversy, by Logan as acting governor, 
1736-1738. Logan also wrote “Claims of the Proprietors of Maryland and 
Pensilvania Stated,” printed in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, V (1830), 
405. 
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either the persuasion of Mrs. Logan or influential Friends led 
him to suppress it.*® 

Starting with the premise that “all Government is founded on 
Force,” Logan insists that there is ‘no basic difference between 
civil and military government. If this fact is contrary to assump- 
tions at the heart of the Holy Experiment, so too is the divisive, 
self-righteous factionalism that took root in it: “Our Province 
is now rent into Parties, and in a most unchristian Manner di- 
vided: Love and Charity . . . are in a great Measure banished. 

.” He refers, of course, to the growing hostility between the 
frontier Scotch-Irish, whom he disliked as disrupters of the 
kindly Indian policy he inherited from Penn, and the Quaker- 
dominated eastern settlements, where self-righteous indifference 
led at last to an unresolved dilemma. Logan does not attack the 
Quaker position directly, but points instead to a still current weak 
spot in the Quaker witness: “. . . Altho’ they alledge they cannot 
for Conscience-sake bear Arms, as being contrary to the peace- 
able Doctrine of Jesus .. . yet, without regard to others of Christ’s 
precepts, full as express, against laying up Treasures in this 
World, and not caring for tomorrow, they are as intent as any 
others whatever in amassing Riches, the great Bait and Tempta- 
tion of our Enemies. . . .” Under this system of private wealth, 
says Logan, “it has always appeared to me, to be full as justifi- 
able to use Means to defend it when got, as to acquire it.’”*° 

Some weighty Friends, of course, took offense, but it is worthy 
of note that one of the “purest’”’ Quakers of the century, Anthony 
Benezet, said of Logan’s paper in 1765: “it is wrote in a good 
spirit & has some remarks of weight.’** It is important to note 
also that Logan did not defend the principle of defensive war 
by religion or morality, but rather according to expediency and 


“ These anecdotes are contained ina letter from Richard Peters to John 

Penn, October 20, 1741, printed in part in “James Logan on Defensive War 
.,” in PMHB, VI (1882), 402-411. 

“Quotations from Logan’s letter-essay “To Robert Jordan, and others of 
the Friends of the Yearly Meeting for Business ... ,” printed in PMHB, 
VI (1882), 402-411. Letter was dated September 22, 1741. 

i Anthony Benezet to John Smith, May 2, 1765, in George S. Brookes, 
Friend Anthony Beneset (Philadelphia, 1937), 269-261. This letter indicates 
that the original of Logan’s paper turned up among the papers of Josiah 
Martin, Logan’s friend and a prominent English scholar. As to Logan, Smith 
felt that “Pride was too much that otherwise Good man’s weak side” (Myers, 


op. cit., 261-262). 
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necessity, in the light of the premise that all social order is based 
upon force.*® 

By the end of the 1730’s Logan was spending more and more 
time in his library. He had reached the colonial equivalent of seer- 
ship. The deeper life of man, below the surface of politics, became 
his major concern, reflected most perfectly in the ancient classics 
from which time had winnowed the chaff. He also found the 
deeper life recorded in the ways of Nature, where the life proc- 
ess was at one with immutable divine laws. And finally, failing 
perhaps to find ultimate peace in these, he turned to the chaste 
and golden fields of philosophy. Henceforth his life belonged to 
the peaceful pastures of the mind. 


“8 Sharpless, Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania, 114. Franklin’s 
Autobiography describes Logan’s help to Franklin’s movement to establish 
a militia and also details the possibly apocryphal story of Logan’s helping 
the captain of the Canterbury prepare for a pirate attack while Penn went 
below deck to pray. 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
YORK COUNTY 


By Henry J. Younc* 


IFTY-TWO enthusiastic gentlemen met in the parlor of York’s 
Colonial Hotel on the evening of March 25, 1895, and pro- 
ceeded to organize the Historical Society of York County. De- 
siring to profit from experience gained elsewhere, they had invited 
certain visitors from out of town, with an amusing result. While 
the librarian of Pennsylvania’s oldest historical society sent only a 
letter of regret, a characteristic neighborliness of long standing 
was demonstrated from across the border. The President of the 
Maryland Historical Society, a man in his ninety-second year, trav- 
eled up from Baltimore, assisted with wise counsel, and subscribed 
to membership. The program projected at that first meeting was 
promising. There were to be scheduled meetings, and historical 
materials were to be gathered. Slightly later, as a gesture of moder- 
nity, women were admitted as members. Changes of emphasis have 
come from time to time during subsequent years, but those first 
plans were soundly laid and operation has been continuous. 
Already York County had demonstrated a keen interest in its 
own history ; obviously the fifty-two gentlemen merely encouraged 
into flame coals which had warmly glowed over a long period. Back 
in 1825, when the visit of Lafayette, republican hero of two conti- 
nents, had been loudy cheered by York citizens, the older of these 
recalled his presence at York during an age amazingly different. 
Never in history, it seemed to these oldsters, had so sweeping a 
change occurred within one lifetime. Their reminiscent chatter 
gradually evolved into print, and following serialization in a local 
newspaper there appeared, in 1834, a History of York County, by 
Carter and Glossbrenner. Though small and somewhat haphazard, 
the volume presented a valuable account of local institutions and 
chronicled proudly the days when Congress met at York. Ten 


*Dr. Henry J. Young, Senior Archivist in the Division of Public Records, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, was formerly Director of 
The Historical Society of York County. 
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years later, I. Daniel Rupp, having explored county records afresh, 
renewed interest in the past when, in 1845, he published his His- 
tory of York and Lancaster Counties. Moreover, the thundering 
oratory of successive Independence Days had stirred local pride, 
anniversaries of the battle of North Point had kept green the 
memory of those York Volunteers who had marched to defend 
Baltimore, and the invasion of Early’s Confederates had brought 
history close indeed. 

Somewhat later, in York as elsewhere throughout the nation, 
the centennial of Independence was celebrated with jubilation. Ten 
years later still, John Gibson’s great thick History of York County 
appeared, and the very next year, 1887, with exhibits, orations and 
parades, York celebrated the centennial of its own incorporation 
as a borough. Historical activity was already almost continuous. 
Nor did the local press abandon Clio. From the eighteen seventies 
through the nineties, reminiscences and articles on subjects of local 
history dotted the York newspapers. Recalling all these evidences 
of keen and continuing interest, it appears a bit strange that it 
was as late as 1895 that the fifty-two gentlemen launched the His- 
torical Society. The venture was already somewhat past due. 

Doubtless because it profited from a seedbed of historical interest 
so long and.so thoroughly prepared, the new Society quickly be- 
came a center and has continued to function as the coordinating 
force in an historical interest which spreads far beyond its own 
membership. Thus rooted, it has thrived steadily. Before 1902, 
meetings were held at a local preparatory school, but in that year 
the County Commissioners provided spacious quarters in the 
Court House, then new. Within the secretary’s office collections 
of books and relics accumulated until internal pressure combined 
with the mounting need of the County for office space forced the 
Society to acquire a building of its own, and it took over the sub- 
stantial quarters which it still occupies. 

Society organization became more solid and definite with the 
securing in 1902 of a charter as a nonprofit corporation. That 
charter was amended and a thorough reorganization effected in 
1937. There is now a governing board of twenty-one trustees, and a 
substantial program is conducted under a salaried Director assisted 
by five employes, two of whom are occupied full-time at the 
Society. 

















ENTRANCE HALL 
Historical Society of York County 


Things were not always thus, however. Until 1927 the Secre- 
tary, George R. Prowell, kept open the Society’s room at the 
Court House in person and at his own expense, the only consid- 
eration being the favored location which brought him custom as 
a professional genealogist. He busied himself with history, too, 
for many years published each week in a local newspaper at least 
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one extended article of local historical interest, and in 1907 put 
out a two-volume History of York County. 

Elaborate observance of the sesquicentennial of York’s glorious 
days as the seat of Congress ran through much of the year 1927. 
A special fund raised for the celebration was oversubscribed, and 
the handsome surplus, diverted to the general purposes of the 
Society, cushioned the shock of the years of depression which 
followed. In this period Mr. Prowell died, and the Society plunged 
into genealogical research. In the erroneous belief that extensive 
revenue would result, the Society employed a staff genealogist. 
To the delight of customers and research visitors, genealogical re- 
ports were produced by the hundreds, intensive research was con- 
ducted among local sources, and many valuable records were 
uncovered and rendered usable. While hope for financial profit 
from genealogy proved unfounded, this spurt of activity brought 
new friends, increased membership, and resulted in the recruiting 
of a paid staff. From all this there developed gradually a broad- 
ened program such as is normal to most historical societies. 

By the middle thirties, the Historical Society had become a 
prominent and accepted feature in the educational and cultural 
pattern of York County. Special attention had been given to a 
publicity program, with encouraging results. When, in 1937, it 
became necessary for the Society to find itself new quarters, with 
very little difficulty and with no appeal to the general public 
$26,619 was raised from 185 individuals and firms. When opened 
in 1938, the present building was completely free from indebt- 
edness. 

The present building, in itself, made possible a better-rounded 
program with improved relations between the Society and the 
community. As one result, three bequests reaching a total of 
close to three hundred thousand dollars were received during the 
nineteen forties. Still more recently there has come a gift of real 
estate which will make possible a much larger, more adaptable 
building. As of June, 1956, the capital of the Society, exclusive of 
museum collections, was valued at $612,000. 

Financially, the Society has been strikingly successful. It has 
never feared to spend when spending was advantageous, and it 
has never been in debt. Recent years have seen annual expendi- 
tures rise from $5,900 in 1938 to $16,800 in 1955. During the 
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READING ROOM 
Historical Society of York County 


same period the annual payroll has gone from $2,600 to $11,300. 

Membership, also, has reached high levels considering the size 
of the community, even though no especially important privileges 
result from joining the Society. In 1955 there were 820 members, 
a figure higher than any attained since 1940 and the third highest 
total ever reached. The explanation for such mass support can be 
only that the Society has so well oriented itself to community 
needs and interests. 

As presently conducted, the Society holds three meetings yearly : 
In January comes the annual business meeting, on Fastnacht 
(Shrove Tuesday) there is a reception, and during May there is 
an historical tour. Largely because the Society lacks an audi- 
torium, the series of historical and genealogical forums, of which 
seventy-two were held during the years 1938 through 1941, has 
become inactive. 

The library is composed of twelve thousand volumes, carefully 
collected and pruned, catalogued with Library of Congress cards. 
It has grown by judicious purchase. In the last eighteen years 
$6,100 has been spent acquiring books, maps, and newspapers ; 
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and $1,850 has been spent on binding. It has grown likewise by 
gift: notably, the Altland Historical Library, 1,200 volumes on 
American political history, which was presented in 1938-1939; and 
more recently the Heathcote Collection of Bibles. The library has 
increased also through research. Its microfilm project, begun in 
1936, now covers two hundred thousand pages of historical mate- 
rials. The film-slide collection on local history, begun in 1941, 
contains six hundred slides. The cemetery inscriptions file, vir- 
tually finished in 1937, holds 250,000 abstracts from 450 local 
cemeteries. The file of transcripts and translations of church reg- 
isters covers ninety-four local parishes. Exhaustive indexes of 
all the histories of the county have been typed. Because of the 
value of its research collections the Society was cited by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies in 1939 and 1947, and 
by the American Association for State and Local History in 1949. 

The museum includes Indian artifacts, relics of local history, 
and well-organized scientific collections relating to the county: 
an herbarium, a collection of minerals, and a bird collection. In 
arrangement for display, however, the museum has suffered both 
for want of space and for want of a full-time curator. Last year 
the total of visitors was but 2,848, forty-one per cent below the 
average of the last twenty years. 

But a new period of rapid progress is evidently about to begin. 
The building program, which is now delayed only by legal com- 
plications, calls for an auditorium and in addition seven times as 
much floor space as is now available. Inevitably the larger plant 
will require a larger staff, including a museum specialist. To 
meet this expansion a public subscription will probably be neces- 
sary, for most of the present capital must be kept on interest to 
anticipate increased operating expenses. When, however, the 
problems of a building and of staff are solved, perhaps in a very 
few years, the Society will be prepared to launch a new program of 
the highest quality. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccInsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Adams County Historical Society held two meetings dur- 
ing October. At the first on October 2, Edward L. Weikert spoke 
on “The Weikert Family Relationship.” Mrs. Clair Rebert dis- 
cussed “Campaign Posters of Adams County” at the meeting on 
October 30. 


The fall meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society was 
held on September 29 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. 
Buckley near Quakertown. Members heard a brief talk and wit- 
nessed an actual shooting demonstration of early American fire- 
arms by Ashley Halsey, Jr., associate editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Oliver M. Fanning, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Muzzleloaders Club. 


Nearly four hundred members and guests of the Chester County 
Historical Society met at “Longwood” on September 18 to hear 
a number of papers on old “Peirce Park” and the recently-cre- 
ated Longwood Foundation. Mrs. Ann Hawkes Hutton addressed 
the Society on October 16 on the topic, “You Are Making His- 
tory.” Mrs. Hutton is chairman of the Washington Crossing Park 
Commission, president of Historic Fallsington, Inc., and author 
of George Washington Crossed Here. At the next meeting on 
November 20, Gilbert Mather, M.F.H., of Brandywine Hunt, 
spoke on “Fox Hunting in Chester County.” At the annual 
Christmas party held on December 11, Mrs. Price Cheyney, 
president of the Letitia Penn Doll Club, was guest speaker. The 
Society is continuing its program of study groups, but hopes 
this year to provide for active research by each individual mem- 
ber of the groups. Topics projected for study include “The Ser- 
pentine Story in Chester County,“ “Chester County Needlework,” 
“How to Proceed in Local Research,” “Identification of Old 
Silver Marks,” and “Chester County Furniture.” 
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Ray Sickles, superintendent of the Pymatuning Game Sanctu- 
ary, gave an illustrated talk on the game refuge at the meeting 
of the Crawford County Historical Society on September 20. 
At the next meeting on October 25, Joseph C. Nageotte, formerly 
professor of dairy science extension at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Fifty Years of Dairying in Crawford County.” 


The Erie County Historical Society held a dinner meeting on 
November 9 at which the speaker was Dr. William J. Mayer- 
Oakes, professor at the University of Toronto and formerly field 
archaeologist with the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Mayer-Oakes gave an illustrated lecture on “The Prehistory of 
the Upper Ohio Valley.” 


The Fort LeBoeuf Historical Association met on November 
16 at the Westminster Presbyterian Church parlors on Highway 
20. The full program included an illustrated lecture on the Near 
East by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Zuck, a talk on the Swan Tavern 
by Mrs. Harvey A. Falls, descendant of Captain Richard Swan, 
and a discussion of the history of the Westminster Presbyterian 


Church by the pastor, Dr. D. L. Ferguson. 


On October 18 the Hamilton Library and Cumberland County 
Historical Association held its official celebration of the bicen- 
tennial of the Armstrong expedition to Kittanning in 1756. 
William A. Hunter, associate historian of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, gave an address on “Pennsyl- 
vanians at Kittanning” on this occasion. 

The Hamilton Library has recently published and distributed 
to its members a paper on “The Provincial Fort at Carlisle, 1755- 
1758,” read by Mr. Hunter at a recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The Library has recently added to its museum collection 
a wooden canteen carried by James Lamberton of Carlisle, who 
served in Captain John Steel’s company in the American Revo- 
lution. During the recent convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Button Clubs at Carlisle, the Library displayed a pitcher, which 
once belonged to Molly Pitcher, heroine of the Battle of Mon- 
mouth. ‘ 

The Hamilton Library suffered the loss of two of its officers 
in July—Jacob M. Goodyear, secretary, and Jay I. White, treas- 
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urer. Mr. Goodyear served many years as secretary and was a 
son of the late Samuel M. Goodyear, formerly president of the 
Library. D. W. Thompson of Carlisle has been elected as secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. Goodyear. 


George Swetnam, feature writer of the Pittsburgh Press, ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting of the Historical and Genealogical 
Society of Indiana County on October 5 on “The Hand of the 
Savage.” He urged the members to seek the “living meat” of 
history by finding new material in little-used sources. Six mem- 
bers of the Society have enrolled in a class in Pennsylvania 
folklore at Indiana State Teachers College for the fall term. 


The Historical Society of Berks County inaugurated its pro- 
gram for 1956-1957 on November 11 with an address by R. Nor- 
ris Williams, 2nd, director of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Williams, a survivor of the Titanic disaster, spoke 
on “A Night to Remember.” On December 9 the Society heard 
Richmond P. Miller, secretary of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and associated secretary of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, speak on “Byways 
in the History of Pennsylvania and Our Founder, William Penn.” 
The program for this season was arranged by Louis J. Heiz- 
mann and J. Bennett Nolan. 


The Reverend Artz S. Lick, pastor of the First Evangelical 
United Brethren Church of Harrisburg, spoke at the meeting of 
the Historical Society of Dauphin County on September 17, 
discussing the life of James Lick, adventurous Pennsylvanian who 
endowed the famous Lick Observatory in California. At its meet- 
ing on November 19, Gregg L. Neel of Pittsburgh, former mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
gave an illustrated lecture on Old Economy, the third and last 
home of the Harmony Society. 


The Historical Society of Frankford in Philadelphia reports 
an increase in membership and good attendance at its meetings. 
In September the Society held a “barge party,” journeying for 
two hours on the old Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal above New Hope. In October it commemorated Pennsyl- 
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vania Week by holding its annual dinner. The Reverend Carl T. 
Smith spoke on “Pennsylvania’s Founders.” 


Members of the Lebanon County Historical Society on No- 
vember 19 heard a talk by S. S. Farver, an expert on Indian 
lore, on the findings made at the excavation of the site of the old 
Jewish cemetery at Schaefferstown, Pennsylvania. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its an- 
nual outing on October 6, visiting historic buildings and sites in 
Upper and Lower Merion townships. Stops were made at “Wal- 
nut Grove” and “Poplar Lane,” two Hughes family homesteads ; 
Lower Merion Baptist Church; Mill Creek Valley; General 
Wayne Inn; Merion Meetinghouse; and Ashbridge House, home 
of the Lower Merion Historical Society. At the meeting of the 
Society in Norristown on November 6, John A. Munroe of the 
University of Delaware spoke on “The Unity of the Delaware 
River Valley.” 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania inaugurated 
its 1956-1957 series of lectures on October 24 with a presentation 
by Dr. Walter Hovey, director of the Department of Fine Arts 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Hovey, who was introduced 
by Charles M. Stotz, gave an illustrated lecture on “Painters 
from Pittsburgh: The Frontier Settlement and the Industrial 
Development.” Lieutenant Colonel Edward W. Schussler was 
the second speaker of the series, delivering on November 14 
an illustrated lecture on “The U. S. Army Presents Its Uni- 
forms.” A display of colored lithographs by H. A. Ogden depicted 
some four hundred different uniforms used by the Army. 


The Keystonians of Harrisburg met in Lemoyne on Novem- 
ber 15 for their annual buckwheat cake and maple syrup feast. 
The speaker for the occasion was Clifford H. McConnell, chief 
of the Division of Flood Control, Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, who spoke on “Flood Control in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


In October the Lancaster County Historical Society moved 
from its old quarters on North Duke Street to the Willson Me- 
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morial Building at Marietta and President Avenues. This new 
building, dedicated solely to the use and purposes of the Society, 
was made possible through the generosity of the late Miss Mary 
Rettew and is being built by the trustees of the Rettew Estate. 
Volume LIX of the Society Papers has just been completed with 
the publication of Number 7. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society made a pilgrimage on 
October 13 to Lancaster, where the members lunched at the Stev- 
ens House and visited “Wheatland,” home of President Buchanan, 
and the new building of the Lancaster County Historical Society. 


The fall meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society at 
Ashbridge House on October 29 heard a talk by George Vaux 
on the subject ‘“‘Was the Body of Charles Thomson Disturbed ?” 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, president of the Society, welcomed a 
pilgrimage of the Montgomery County Historical Society which 
visited Ashbridge House on October 6. Recently the Society has 
received a valuable series of glass photographic plates for the 
period from 1890 to 1925 made by H. Parker Rolfe, well-known 
photographer for the Main Line area. They were the gift of his 
daughter. 


The Mercer County Historical Society celebrated its tenth 
anniversary on Ocotber 12 with a dinner at the Mercer Meth- 
odist Church. The speaker was Dr. Morgan Barnes, first pres- 
ident of the organization, who spoke on the history of the Society 
and on the earlier unsuccessful attempts to establish such an 
organization. 


Members of the Northampton County Historical and Genealog- 
ical Society at their fall meeting on November 14 were entertained 
by an illustrated lecture on “Old Customs of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch People,” which was presented by Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
S. Baver of Easton. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto at Washington, D. C., held 
its opening meeting this fall on September 21, when it heard a 
talk by Milton Rubincam on “The Swedish Influence in Penn- 
sylvania.” On October 19 Guy S. Klett, director of the Presby- 
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terian Historical Society, gave an illustrated lecture on “Phila- 
delphia, Historic and Picturesque.” 


The Pennsylvania Society of New York held its fifty-eighth 
annual dinner on December 8 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The guest of honor and principal speaker was Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks. The Society’s Gold Medal for Distin- 
guished Achievement was presented to Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey. The Society of Pennsylvania Women held 
its forty-third annual dinner in conjunction with the Pennsylvania 
Society on this occasion. 


The Pottstown Historical Society held its fall meeting on Sep- 
tember 24 at Pottsgrove. The program consisted of an illustrated 
talk on “English Country Houses” by Earle W. Newton, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Museums, Historic Sites, and Properties 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


Dr. Milton W. Eddy of Carlisle spoke on “Pandora’s Box in 
Reverse” at the fall meeting of the Shippensburg Historical So- 
ciety on October 18. At the business meeting, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Bertram W. Mittler, president; Samuel L. 
Daihli, first vice-president; Mrs. J. William Barbour, second vice- 
president; Howard Etter, secretary; John W. Lackhove, treas- 
urer; Henry E. Luhrs, curator; and Redmond S. Davis and 
J. Huston McCulloch, directors. A committee was appointed to 
investigate the desirability and possibility of acquiring the oc- 
tagonal schoolhouse at Newburg. The Society was given a 
collection of journals and ledgers of the Shearer family by Mrs. 
Claud J. Rahn of Vero Beach, Florida, and of books and papers 
relating to the Crist Long Estate by J. Edgar Koser. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation of 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh, announced in November a generous grant of 
$15,000 to the Harmonie Associates, Inc., to aid in the restora- 
tion of Old Economy, a property of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission at Ambridge, Pennsylvania. The Har- 
monie Associates is a nonprofit, private organization established 
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for the purpose of promoting the restoration of Old Economy, 
last home of the Harmony Society. The grant will be used in part 
to refurbish the document room and four administrative research 
rooms at the property. It will also provide for the acquisition of 
a microfilm camera and reader, the installation of new steel filing 
cabinets and shelving, the rebinding of many of the old ledgers 
and journals, and the employment of a qualified indexer and re- 
search archivist to service properly the voluminous records of 
the Harmony Society. This collection, numbering several hundred 
thousand pieces, contains an abundance of information on the cul- 
tural, social, and economic history of the Ohio Valley and Mis- 
sissippi region from 1805 to 1905 and is particularly valuable 
for the Pittsburgh area and also for Indiana from 1814 to 1824. 
The grant from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation will make 
records of the Harmony Society more accessible to historians and 
will add greatly to the effectiveness of Old Economy, one of 
America’s largest integrated museums. 


At Indiana on October 18 the Armstrong Expedition Bicen- 
tennial Committee was dissolved, but its members organized the 
Armstrong Trail Society as its successor. The new group, which 
retains the same officers as the old committee, has as its purpose 
the location and marking of the route of march of the Armstrong 
expedition of 1756. It was announced at the meeting that Al De- 
Gaetano, owner of the site at the location of the old Shawnee 
Cabins, had given permission to Boy Scouts and other interested 
groups to prepare picnic grounds at this historic spot. The picnic 
ground was dedicated on Sunday, November 18. 


Under the direction of the Priestley Memorial Association the 
Borough of Northumberland has begun the restoration of the 
home of Joseph Priestley. Occupying an acre of landscaped ground 
near the Susquehanna River, the Georgian-style house is in fine 
condition. Begun in 1795 and completed in 1797, it was pur- 
chased by the Pennsylvania State University in 1920 and pre- 
sented to the Borough by the University in 1956. The project will 
include restoration of the widow’s walk, kitchen, and laboratory 
to their original appearance and refurnishing of the rooms in 
furniture of the proper period. 
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The Association desires to gather all obtainable information on 
Priestley and his American home. It would like to receive re- 
prints of articles bearing on his work, and it welcomes corre- 
spondence with anyone interested in this matter. Visitors to the 
home are also welcome. Correspondents may address Lewis K. 
Rich, 464 Front Street, Northumberland, Pennsylvania. 

The American Chemical Society, through its Division of His- 
tory of Chemistry, is cooperating with the Priestley Memorial 
Association in the restoration of the laboratory. A committee, in- 
cluding Sidney Edelstein, Claude K. Deischer, and Wyndham 
Miles, has been constituted for this purpose. It wishes to locate 
apparatus of Priestley’s American period with a view to acquiring 
them or to having replicas made. It welcomes correspondence with 
anyone knowing the whereabouts of apparatus and with scholars 
interested in the project. Correspondents should address the chair- 
man of the committee, Dr. Wyndham Miles, Edgewood, Maryland. 


The interim report of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission lists a number of accomplishments in the organiza- 
tion of the celebration of Hamilton’s birth. The Commission is 
very anxious to have the cooperation of state and local historical 
groups in the sponsoring of local celebrations and particularly 
in the “Treasure Trove” search for Hamiltoniana for inclusion 
in the Columbia University publication of a definitive edition of 
Hamilton’s papers. 


The Library Company of Philadelphia has announced the es- 
tablishment of the Library Company Fellowship in the field of 
American Studies for the academic year 1957-1958. The fellow- 
ship, which carries a stipend of $5,000 for the period from Sep- 
tember 15, 1957, to June 15, 1958, is intended to enable a scholar 
to make use of the rich historical resources of the Library Com- 
pany and its sister libraries in the Philadelphia area. The success- 
ful applicant will be expected to reside in or near Philadelphia 
for the period of the grant. Applications must be received not 
later than March 1, 1957. Further information may be obtained 
by writing The Library Company of Philadelphia, Broad and 
Christian Streets, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania His- 
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torical and Museum Commission, addressed the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society on November 7 in Boston on “The 
American Heritage.” At Baltimore on November 14, he spoke 
before the Maryland Historical Society on “New Opportunities 
for Historical Agencies,” discussing the historical programs in 
Pennsylvania and the opportunities for local historical societies. 


“Superior Massacre,” a fictional account of the Armstrong 
expedition by Howard R. Frederick, was printed in serial form 
by the Kittanning Daily Leader-Times from August 30 to Sep- 
tember 10. Mr. Frederick, a native of Kittanning, is a senior at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


The fourth meeting of the Conference on Early American 
History was held in Washington on October 27 at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. The theme was “Opportunities for Fresh 
Studies in the Anglo-American Background,” and papers were 
presented by Richard Beale Davis, Garrett Mattingly, William 
L.. Sachse, Michael Kraus, Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., and Aubrey 
C. Land. 


The Alumnae Association of Bryn Mawr College sponsored 
a symposium on Colonial Pennsylvania on November 3, 1956. 
The program, prepared by Miss Caroline Robbins of the Bryn 
Mawr Department of History, was attended by a large and in- 
terested group of alumnae and historians. The morning session 
on “Some Cultural Patterns” included papers by Miss Robbins 
and Miss Mary Maples of Bryn Mawr and by Frederick B. 
Tolles of Swarthmore College. The afternoon meeting, presided 
over by Edwin Wolf, II, of the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, heard papers by Conway Zirkle of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Whitfield Bell, Jr., associate editor of the Franklin 
papers, and John H. Powell, Philadelphia author and lecturer. A 
program of music written by eighteenth-century Pennsylvanians 
was presented after lunch by music students of Bryn Mawr and 
Haverford colleges under the direction of Professor William 
H. Reese. 


John Witthoft, chief curator of the State Museum, Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “Havoc 
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That Europe Wrought upon the American Indians” at the 
American Indian Ethnohistoric Conference held at Columbus, 
Ohio, on November 2 and 3. Other Commission personnel attend- 
ing the conference were W. Fred Kinsey, III, anthropologist, and 
William A. Hunter, associate historian. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 
1298, Williamsburg, Virginia, is compiling a list of post-doctoral 
research projects in American colonial history. It would welcome 
further information on such projects. The list will probably ap- 
pear as a separate supplement to the Institute’s News Letter. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the American Revy- 
olution has announced the publication of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety Year Book, which is complete to January 1, 1956. It is 
described as being “the most important genealogical book ever 
published by the Pennsylvania Society.” Further information 
and copies may be obtained by writing to Edwin B. Graham, 
secretary of the Society, 239 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


In its current budget request, the Free Library of Philadelphia 
is seeking funds to establish a local history room similar to the 
well-known Pennsylvania Room of the Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh. The Library has a wealth of materials on state and local 
history, and their assembly into an organized collection would 
be of immense aid to students and researchers. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpitEpD By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


Ill Feeling in the Era of Good Feeling. Western Pennsylvania Political Bat- 
tles, 1815-1825. By James A. Kehl. Foreword by Roy F. Nichols. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956. Pp. 271. $4.00.) 


The pattern of American politics is one of infinite complexity and is, at 
the very least, tri-dimensional in nature. In the study of political history one 
should concentrate on those levels of political activity—the state and the 
local—which immediately affect the individual citizen and in which impor- 
tant dynamic factors in American politics operate. This point of view, empha- 
sized by Dean Nichols in his Foreword, has been consistently adhered to 
by Professor Kehl. 

The basic theme of this study of Western Pennsylvania’s politics in the 
important transitional decade after 1815 is how political behavior in this 
region was the product of its location, its minority status, its needs, frustra- 
tions, and inferiorities. We learn how “Politics in Western Pennsylvania .. . 
was more a matter of opportunism of the moment than party or even faction 
continuity” (page 96). The decade forms a logical period in Pennsylvania 
political history for, as the author points out in his Preface, in 1815 “. . . 
the organization necessary for healthy party conflict was rapidly passing be- 
yond the horizon... ,” but by 1825 “. . . political realignments were only 
beginning to emerge.” 

This publication complements those of Ferguson and Klein, since Kehl, by 
concentrating on one region in the state, adds significantly to the material 
covered in the notable histories of his predecessors. Kehl’s bibliography is 
extensive. He has made good use of local histories and especially of newspa- 
pers and graduate theses prepared at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Whereas Professor Klein compared the political scene to a playing field, 
Kehl thinks in terms of a battleground. He has labelled his three main di- 
visions, “The Battlefield,” “The Weapons of Battle,” and “Major Campaigns.” 
His first chapter, a survey of the area west of the mountains, shows how 
this area constituted a distinct region within the state. Kehl then discusses 
the social, economic, and regional basis for the politics of this region. The 
second chapter, “The People and Their Background,” reviews conflicts 
within the region, notably that of the countryside against Pittsburgh and 
the county seats. The author points out how differences were minimized by 
the regional resentment directed toward the East (especially toward Phila- 
delphia). Chapter three, “Confusion in the Social Milieu,” discusses how 
the attitudes of this region were affected by the economic issues character- 
istic of the era of good feeling—internal improvements, tariffs, banking— 
and how conflict over these issues made difficult the maintaining of party 
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discipline. The result was that “. . . economic localism tended only to mini- 
mize party distinctions and promote an area-consciousness” (page 61). In 
the chapter entitled “The Battle Lines,” Dr. Kehl reviews the adoption by 
the Republicans of certain Federalist ideas, the decline of the Federalist 
party in Western Pennsylvania and their alignment with independent Re- 
publicans, and how, with factionalism rampant, the term “party” for this 
period is quite misleading. This factionalism, we are told, was not based 
chiefly on issues, but rather on personalities and political methods. The bat- 
tle weapons first discussed are “Newspapers and Their Editors.” Here Kehl, 
along with descriptions of newspapers and their practices, stresses the po- 
litical activities of many editors, dependent as most of them were on addi- 
tional sources of income. Kehl points, too, to the significant fact that at the 
end of the decade newspapers were beginning to shift their emphasis from 
local to state and national issues. In the sixth chapter, “The Committee 
System,” the author dissects important aspects of the machinery by which 
the business of politics in the Western Pennsylvania of that day was done 
—especially the committees of correspondence, operating chiefly at the county 
and intercounty levels, and the committees of vigilance, concerned more gen- 
erally with township politics. This chapter contains a section on the difficult 
subject of “Election Tickets” which the author handles with real competence. 
He makes abundantly clear that: “The fluid line that separated the contend- 
ing forces in Western Pennsylvania . . . made the movement of politicians 
from one camp to the other a frequent practice, and in time the picture of 
political alignments became so blurred that distinction was impossible” (page 
TS?) 

The following chapter, “Social and Political Alignments,” is one of the 
most revealing parts of Kehl’s study. For this period of party weakness and 
in the absence of extensive organization, such as the Washington Club of the 
independent Republicans (which is discussed fully), we learn how men ad- 
vanced politically, and of the many ramifications for American life which 
politics had. We see the multiplicity of factors (then and now) affecting 
men’s political behavior, and the groups—professions, militia units, churches, 
fraternal organizations—important in the political activities of Western 
Pennsylvanians. Political careers, Kehl makes clear, were fashioned of a 
wide variety of non-political activities. 


The final three chapters begin with a review of the gubernatorial cam- 
paigns of 1817, 1820, and 1823. Candidates, campaign charges, and counter- 
charges are discussed, along with the significant beginning of the return of 
party regularity. The discussion of the presidential question centers on the 
part played by politicos from Western Pennsylvania in promoting and back- 
ing Jackson’s candidacy. Kehl’s analysis reveals several important points, 
including the divisions within the Jackson ranks, the persistence of localism, 
and the still immature condition of parties in that part of the state. The 
study ends with a review of the opposition to John Quincy Adams’ accession, 
the return of good times after the postwar depression, and signs of more 
distinct party alignments and improved party organization. The age of con- 
fusion was receding and trends away from both political personalism and 
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localism had appeared. As Kehl concludes: “In the short span of ten years 
Western Pennsylvania had pressed through a cycle from hope to disappoint- 
ment and despair and back to hope again” (page 247). 


This study is especially effective in analyzing the soil in which was rooted 
the political behavior of Western Pennsylvania, an area, balanced between 
the East and the West, which was genuinely “a state of mind, as well as a 
geographic expression” (page 11). Kehl’s analysis has been done with care; 
he sees the grays in the political conflicts, between countryside and town, 
between manufacturers and farmers. In brief, he has admirably exposed the 
inner workings of politics in Western Pennsylvania during this period. Those 
interested in the operation of the American political system will be the wiser 
for examining the readably presented results of Dr. Kehl’s research. 
Vuhlenberg College Joun J. Reep 


John Filson of Kentucke. By John Walton. (Lexington: University of Ken- 


tucky Press, 1956. Pp. 130. $4.00.) 


John Filson is probably the only man in history to achieve fame by writing 
an appendix. Until he did this he lived so obscurely that his biographer, even 
after meticulous investigation, can establish little more than his ancestry 
(Scotch-Irish), date of birth (1753), and nativity (Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania). For knowledge of his education and his early occupation as a 
teacher we are largely dependent on inferences derived from his later career. 
He went to Kentucky in 1783 and took up land so hurriedly after his arrival 
that his biographer assumes, quite reasonably, that the trip was made for 
this purpose. As he points out, the rate of exchange between Pennsylvania 
and Virginia currency made such a transaction possible, even for a teacher. 
Having done this, Filson opened a school and began writing a book, support- 
ing himself while indulging in these two luxuries by surveying, in which art 
he was, from formal education or apprenticeship, an adept. 

His book was The Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke, 
with an appendix containing, among other things, “the Adventures of Col. 
Daniel Boon”—“the whole illustrated by a new and accurate Map of Ken- 
tucke. . . .” Professor Walton adopts the orthodox view that the Kentucke 
was a bit of promotional literature designed to attract immigrants and so to 
enhance the value of land including that of Filson himself. But Filson’s lands 
were in a section of Kentucky to which prospective settlers were little likely 
to go; his holdings were too small to justify such a costly prometion; and 
only a small part of the book was of a nature to attract immigration. The 
reviewer suggests, with diffidence, that Filson had merely contracted a case 
of cacoethes scribendi, a disease to which teachers in all times and places 
have been peculiarly susceptible. As to the book itself, Professor Walton 
points out quite soundly that the style is bombastic, that the description is 
highly colored, that the map is inaccurate, and that the representation of 
Boone has only a tenuous relation to reality. Whatever the merits of the 
book, there can be no doubt that it was the Boone narrative that caught 
the public fancy. Through translation and plagiarism it went around the 
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world and has given Boone a fame that no amount of criticism will prob- 
ably ever be able to take away. No more influential book on our folk heroes 
has ever been published in America, with the possible exception of Weems’ 
Washington. 

After the six months required for the writing of his Kentucke, Filson 
hurried back east for its publication. Keeping his legal residence in Penn- 
sylvania, he made two more trips to Kentucky which he seemed to value 
chiefly as a point of departure. From Kentucky he made a couple of side 
trips to Vincennes, one to the Powell Valley in search of the legendary 
Swift silver mine, and a final one on an ill-fated attempt to make a settle- 
ment at Cincinnati. On this last trip he had barely had time to invent for his 
projected settlement the name Losantiville when the Indians killed him. 

Although Filson has had to wait nearly two centuries for his biographer, 
he has found a worthy one. Professor Walton has written sanely and sen- 
sibly. No part of Filson’s bombastic style has rubbed off on his biographer. 
Unless further records become available (which is unlikely) the reviewer is 
convinced that this will remain the definitive biography of John Filson. 
Tallahassee, Fla. R. S. Correriny 


The Great Experiment: An Introduction to the History of the American 
People. By Frank Thistlethwaite. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 335. $5.00.) 


An American reader may well lay down this volume with a feeling of 
amazement that one born and educated beyond the confines of the United 
States could have acquired so impressive a knowledge of and insight into 
the history of the evolution of this nation. He may perchance be overlook- 
ing important advantages which such a background may confer upon the ap- 
praiser of an historical epoch. Constant reiteration from early childhood of 
the story of American history is not necessarily palling, as witness the many 
who throughout life remain enthusiastic devotees of that discipline. Yet some 
surfeiting of the taste there surely must be. The eminent historian who 
recently proposed a society for the abolition of Benjamin Franklin doubtless 
had a grain of earnestness mingled with his facetiousness. There is some- 
thing to be said for a procedure whereby a thorough familiarity is estab- 
lished with another field of history before American history is approached. 
The impact of entirely fresh materials upon a mature mind trained in proc- 
esses of historical thought may go far to account for an efflorescence such 
as The Great Experiment. Where the field previously mastered, English 
history, constitutes so important a background for the later field, the ad- 
vantages are enhanced, and the continuation of the histories of the two 
nations simultaneously and with mutual influence affords opportunity for in- 
sight and comparison denied to the scholar who knows American history alone. 

That Professor Thistlethwaite learned his American history in the manner 
suggested this reviewer does not presume to know. But this might explain 
some of the merits of his volume, though certainly not all of them. His work 
gives evidence of a remarkable gift for condensation which avoids heaviness. 
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In not many books of this size is so much said, and said well. It is, more- 
over, an excellently balanced treatment. Demographic, economic, political 
and cultural factors are appropriately weighted and, what is happier, the 
relationship between them is deftly set forth. Nor in all this analysis of the 
forces involved is the narrative element lost, and one senses here the drama of 
the process whereby a continent was subdued and planted with a new people. 
Anglo-American comparisons, sometimes suggested, frequently implied, have 
their immediate appropriateness in a volume intended to introduce American 
history to British undergraduates, but they will also be illuminating to 
American readers with a modicum of English history. This work merits a 
body of readers both numerous and diverse. 

University of Pennsylvania LeonrpAs Dopson 


Galeway to a Nation: The Middle Atlantic States and Their Influence on 
the Development of the Nation. By D. G. Brinton Thompson. (Rindge, 
N. H.: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1956. Pp. 274. $3.50.) 


After reading this book a question naturally comes to mind: Why didn’t 
someone do a work of this kind on this subject before? It is good that it 
has finally been done, and, on the whole, done well. The general purpose, 
to demonstrate that the Middle Atlantic section possesses a greater unity 
than has commonly been recognized, has been satisfactorily achieved. A 
survey of the salient points of the development of the four states involved 
is informative and of real practical value to those who have confined their 
special study to just one of these four states. 

Yet it must be said that a work of this scope and size can never approxi- 
mate full coverage and analysis, nor complete accuracy. The problem of 
selection is difficult, the necessity to over-generalize can not be avoided, 
and the details are too numerous and complex to be mastered. 


This reviewer arrives at these conclusions, with full sympathy for the 
writer who had a most difficult assignment, only as they apply to the pres- 
entation of the history of Pennsylvania, and notes some errors or inade- 
quacies by way of illustration. The generalization: “A period of political 
mediocrity prevailed in Pennsylvania from the administration of Governor 
McKean in 1808, to that of Governor Curtin in 1861, with the main polit- 
ical struggles centering around the canals and their financing” (p. 188), is 
too easy. The date of the removal of the capital (1810) to Harrisburg from 
Lancaster is incorrect (p. 140). Thaddeus Stevens was a cripple but not a 
“little” one, by any standard of measure (p. 189), nor was Chambersburg 
ever his “home” (p. 206). The border dispute between New York and Penn- 
sylvania was not settled by the purchase of the Erie Triangle (p. 77). 

Criticisms of this sort can not honestly be avoided, but they should not 
be over-emphasized to the detriment of a very useful book which is hereby 
sincerely recommended to the careful reading of all students of the history 
of the United States. 

Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 
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Middle Class Democracy and the Revolution in Massachusetts, 1691-1780. 
By Robert E. Brown. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 458. $6.00.) 


This scholarly work was a 1954 prize winning publication of the Albert 
J. Beveridge Memorial Fund of the American Historical Association. It will 
be a valuable addition to the library of anyone with special interest in the 
development of American political institutions which are distinct from the 
basic British backgrounds. 

Every student of the law, of political science, and of constitutional history 
is familiar with the worship of property which was so much a feature of 
the common law and of Anglo-American jurisprudence in general. Pro- 
fessor Brown has undertaken to demonstrate that this concept did not 
affect the evolution of American democracy in New England to the degree 
which has often been assumed. He has made an examination of colonial tax 
and probate records in Massachusetts to demonstrate that a very high per- 
centage of men could meet property qualifications for voting and holding 
office. Moreover, he shows that a large majority often did participate in 
the many functions which the Town Meeting style of government made 
traditional in New England. 

The book traces the operative features of popular government on the 
local and provincial level, using Massachusetts as the case study. Theoret- 
ically the work begins with the Charter of 1691, but there are many ap- 
propriate references to earlier periods. The role of democratic processes 
during the Revolution, and in the formation of the new state constitution 
in 1780, conclude the book. The author has appended one of the most com- 
plete bibliographies ever prepared upon this subject. The entire volume is 
thoroughly footnoted, and there is an adequate index. Those who are inter- 
ested in this period and subject area will find here an invaluable tool and 
guide for further research. 

One of the outstanding features of the book is the intimate picture drawn 
of some great minds at work. The author has selected and very effectively 
used quotations from John and Sam Adams, Thomas Hutchinson, James 
Otis, Francis Bernard, John Hancock, and many others. He succeeds rather 
well in maintaining his thesis that democracy in Massachusetts was “Middle 
Class,” but at times he seems doubtful about his definition of the term. The 
reader can conclude that virtually everyone in the colony really belonged in 
this broad category, even the “meanest inhabitants” such as the debtors and 
laborers of Boston on the one hand and the small fringe of merchant aris- 
tocracy on the other. By European standards of the time the one group 
would certainly have been above the level of their contemporaries in the 
Old World, and the other considerably below the status of the upper classes 
in England. 

Professor Brown devotes a good deal of his text to promoting the thesis 
that the American Revolution was not a struggle against special privilege 
and infringements upon democracy, but rather a movement with a fixed 
goal of political separation. The viewpoint that eighteenth century institu- 
tions in America were dominated by the “upper classes” and moneyed inter- 
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ests is one that will probably die hard. Charles A. Beard’s economic inter- 
pretation of American history during the 1780’s remains a veritable gospel 
for many historians and teachers, although Beard himself backed away from 
it to some extent in his own later writings. Professor Brown might have 
added something to the valuable contribution which this book makes by carry- 
ing it forward through the period of the Articles of Confederation. In the 
light of his central theme a reader would find paramount interest in his 
appraisal of such events as Shays Rebellion and the dynamic struggle which 
took place in Massachusetts over ratification of the Federal Constitution. 
There will doubtless be some inclined to take issue with the author in his 
handling of the issue of the “established” church. Massachusetts was certainly 
a “Bible Commonwealth,” and its style of democracy had heavy theocratic 
overtones. This fact cannot be minimized either by pointing out that “the 
vast majority of people were Congregationalists” (p. 109), or that the 
blue laws were often violated and ignored (p. 111). Professor Brown’s 
evidence is hardly convincing on this point. The Mother Country had sim- 
ilar laws for dealing with religious dissidents, but non-conformists certainly 
appear to have had an easier time of it in the Old England than in the New. 
Another theme which might have merited more attention would be the 
effect which prolonged troubles with the Indians and the French must surely 
have had upon the development of political institutions and attitudes in this 
key colony. Massachusetts often interposed resistance to plans for united 
action by the English colonies. The important trade which was carried on 
with French Canada from Massachusetts ports, in Massachusetts ships, and 
by Massachusetts sons probably had tremendous significance in a province 
where popular influences had come as a matter of traditional practice to 
figure in the policies of government. On page 167 Professor Brown promises 
that “the results of the French and Indian War and its relation to democ- 
racy in Massachusetts will be discussed at a later time.” When he does 
return to the subject it is largely to discuss the effects of the postwar tax’ 
policies of the British cabinet. 
Temple University LAWRENCE EALy 


Charles A. Beard and the Constitution. By Robert E. Brown. (New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. 219. $3.50.) 


Ever since the appearance in 1913 of Beard’s book, An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the United States, it has been the subject 
of heated controversy. Its thesis that the Founding Fathers were not guided 
by their interest in the general welfare but by the economic advantages 
they expected to reap from the Constitution, posed a real problem of his- 
torical reorientation. Reviews of the study quickly revealed that its impact 
was to be far from casual or ordinary. In fact, few published volumes have 
elicited as much partisan commentary. Hostile critics condemned its con- 
clusions as preposterous and unwarranted, while friendly reviewers empha- 
sized its importance as an historical corrective. 

Whatever its merits, Beard’s interpretation gained stature with the passing 
years. Never wholly accepted or entirely free from criticism, it nevertheless 
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found its way into the main stream of American historical writing. Numer- 
ous textbooks in American history and government contributed to the spread 
of the message. Accordingly, a generation of students, professional and non- 
professional, has come to regard it as one of the keys to an understanding 
of the origin of the republic. 

In recent years, however, interest in the controversial aspects of the thesis 
has been increasing. The nature of the issue has been brought more sharply 
into focus for the undergraduate with the appearance of Problems in Amer- 
ican Civilisation published by D. C. Heath and Company. The pamphlet in 
this series entitled The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
should help to prepare its readers for what has now developed with the pub- 
lication of the volume under review. 

Professor Brown has provided us with an historical tour de force. He has 
taken Beard’s book and subjected it to a searching chapter by chapter anal- 
ysis. His purpose as stated is to test the validity of Beard’s historical re- 
search methods and the accuracy of the conclusions he drew from his evi- 
dence. The result is little short of amazing. What has generally been regarded 
as a major historical work appears to have been demolished—demolished by 
a tide of evidence and logic that brooks little, if any, rebuttal. 

Under Brown’s skillful handling of his project, Beard’s principal thesis 
crumbles. The theory that personal property interests foisted an undemo- 
cratic constitution upon an undemocratic society simply does not stand up. 
If there was one single factor, the author observes, that more than any 
other shaped the thinking of the framers, it was the recognition by them 
that they had to devise a constitution that would be acceptable to the people. 
In this connection, it becomes clear that contrary to Beard’s view, the num- 
ber of qualified voters in the states was very large. Indeed, society appears 
to have been much more democratic than we have supposed. Instead of the 
states housing a population largely disfranchised by property qualifications, 
most men owned property and could vote. There were few extremes of 
wealth and poverty. It seems, therefore, that the Constitution must be ex- 
plained in the light of the existence of a democratic middle-class society in 
1787 and not in accordance with the economic divisions suggested by Beard. 

Brown's criticism of Beard’s historical method does not stop with the 
latter's interpretation of evidence. He questions the manner in which Beard 
selected his material, suggesting that he used only that which supported his 
hypothesis. Impressive evidence of this is given in abundance. Moreover, 
going behind the secondary works upon which Beard often relied, Brown 
has stripped them of their standing by establishing their unreliability. 

In the preface to the first edition of his study, Beard stated that his work 
was fragmentary for want of time and was designed simply to point the 
way for other scholars. In the 1935 edition, however, he claimed a more 
definitive status for what he had done. Herein is another pitfall which Pro- 
fessor Brown has exploited fully. It would appear that Beard would have 
fared better had he chosen to stand by his initial characterization of his work. 

Dr. Brown's book must be read to appreciate fully the force of his argu- 
ments in behalf of a revision in our thinking about the subject with which 
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Beard deals. Within the limits of this review, only a bare indication of what 
is in store for the reader has been given. 

[ think it is not too much to say finally that, as a result of Brown’s work, 
there will be few teachers of American history who will not have to rethink 
their presentation of the work of the Constitutional Convention; the effect 
upon textbook writers will be equally demanding. 

Muhlenberg College Victor L. JoHNnson 


The Course of American Democratic Thought. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. 
Second edition. (New York: The Ronald Press, 1956. Pp. 408. $6.00.) 
This seminal work in the history of American ideas was first published on 
the eve of our entry into World War II, and has had an enormous impact 
upon the teaching of American history in higher institutions of learning. 
Its strength rests in part on the modesty of its objectives. It is neither a full- 
scale intellectual history of America nor even a complete account of the rise 
and development of democratic thinking. It is limited to an examination of 
the doctrines of the American democratic faith, and its springboard is the 
great social and moral crisis of the Middle Period. 

As Professor Gabriel sees it, the pre-Civil War era nurtured a climate 
of opinion considerably different from that which prevailed during the gen- 
eration of the Founding Fathers. The religion of nature was now held re- 
sponsible for the French Revolution and as a consequence had lost its former 
prestige. Evangelical Protestantism was spreading over the land, and the 
democracy of the Middle Period was rooted in faith. This faith accepted a 
moral law which man did not make, a law which rested upon the Judeo- 
Christian doctrine. It also interpreted the concepts of the Declaration of 
Independence to posit an open-class system, which the author labels as “per- 
haps the most important single contribution of Americans to the social 
thinking of Western civilization.” This faith was eloquently phrased by 
Lincoln who paid tribute to the doctrine that it is the mission of America 
to cherish and to hold steadfastly before the nations the ideal of the free 
and self-governing individual. While this sense of mission invested the civic 
duties of the humblest democrat with a world significance, it was also to 
exercise a profound role in shaping our policy toward other nations. It tinc- 
tured that foreign policy with a special and distinctive blend of idealism. 

The democratic faith, Mr. Gabriel persuasively demonstrates, formulated 
a religion of nationalism, which avoided challenging traditional religion. 
After the Civil War attempts were made, first, to reconcile this democratic 
nationalism with Social Darwinism, and secondly, to adapt it to the doctrines 
of Dewey’s instrumentalism. 

In this second edition Ralph Gabriel has updated his work by rewriting 
the period since World War I, and bringing the issues down from Hiroshima 
to almost the immediate present. The new materials underscore the changing 
approach toward the democratic values over the last fifty years. The dis- 
ciples of Progressivism assumed that the new power put into the hands of 
men by science would be controlled by ethical principles. They were opti- 
mistic about the shape of things to come. Hiroshima brought about profound 
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soul-searching among intellectuals. Dependence upon countervailing power, 
armed with atomic and nuclear weapons, provided little sense of security. It 
gradually dawned that only moral convictions held by men can tame power 
and prevent a world cataclysm. But the real question is unanswered: Do 
both sides subscribe to the same view of moral law? If they do not, and all 
evidence points to the repudiation inside the Iron Curtain of western prin- 
ciples of morality, will not the side which is restrained by the Judeo-Chris- 
tian standard of moral law be under a disadvantage in its dealings with 
amoral statesmen who know full well that the men of the West are checked 
by their concepts of morality and humanity from triggering the H-bomb? 
This unanswered and unresolved question poses a critical dilemma which 
blocks any thought of unilateral disarmament by the West. 

In conclusion the author provides us with a timely analysis of the so- 
called evidence of the Reece Committee regarding the activities of tax- 
exempt foundations. He questions the Committee’s findings that there is a 
strong tendency on the part of social scientists subsidized by such founda- 
tions toward moral relativism. Instead, Professor Gabriel finds today a grow- 
ing reaffirmation of the old belief in absolute standards. This acceptance of 
moral standards, he feels, lies behind the Supreme Court decision on segre- 
gation. It is the ultimate bulwark, the author suggests, in defense of the 
individual against the leviathan state and of society against the dangers 
implicit in man’s mastery of the keys to human behavior and cosmic energy. 

In short, this thoughtful, perceptive, and even audacious book still pro- 
vides much food for thought. Some of its generalizations may seem too 
sweeping, some of its categories too pat, and some of its solutions too 
simple, but as a work of synthesis and interpretation it still stands as one 
of the historical classics of our time. 

Columbia University Ricuarp B. Morris 


History of the Thaddeus Stevens Trade School. By James Hamilton Hart- 
zell. (Lancaster, Pa.: Trade School Press, 1955. Pp. 178. $4.00.) 


Vritten by a member of the faculty who has served since 1927, this de- 
tailed and well-documented account of the fifty years of progress of Pennsyl- 
vania’s only state-owned trade school devoted exclusively to the training 
of young men to become skilled craftsmen is both a tribute to the famous 
testator and the many executors who carried out the provisions of his last 
will and testament. Thaddeus Stevens conceived this school by a codicil 
signed in 1867. 

The estate of Stevens amounted to a net balance of $69,000 in 1902, a 
sum insufficient to build a school in the opinion of the trustees. By an Act 
of the Legislature in 1905, $100,000 was appropriated for the use of Commis- 
sioners designated in the Act to erect suitable buildings on a plot of ground 
donated by the citizens of Lancaster. The initial effort to implement the 
“Old Commoner’s” will had been made in 1899, when the Stevens Orphans’ 
Home of Lancaster was established. We are informed, however, that be- 
cause of lack of funds, this Home was never incorporated. Lack of finances 
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slowed but did not deter the school’s growth, even when Governor Penny- 
packer cut the 1905 legislative appropriation in half. 

The school eventually lost its designation as a school for orphans, or as a 
reform institution, and became an industrial school. It enjoys today the 
highest reputation for the quality of its curriculum and the many successful 
alumni on its rolls. The author is a devoted faculty member, one of the 
many men and women, who during the years made personal sacrifices to 
carry on with limited assets. Students, too, made their contributions in con- 
struction of buildings, grounds, and equipment. Hartzell used original sources 
for this fine history: minutes of the Board of Trustees, superintendents’ 
reports, scrapbooks, student publications, and private letters. He appears to 
have missed nothing. There are intimate accounts of student life, athletics, 
discipline, and administration. Alumni and friends of the school will appre- 
ciate the intimate details gleaned from early commencement programs. 

Veterans’ daytime and evening courses expanded the curriculum and 
extended the influence of the institution. More pupils were enrolled—there 
was a current enrollment of some three hundred at the time of publication— 
and the administrative policies were liberalized. Forty-seven counties are 
represented in the student body. The author’s sympathetic treatment of the 
philosophy of the school, his narration of the hardships of the early years, 
and his lucid style present an important work to the history of practical 
education in Pennsylvania. 

Allentown Tigh School MetvitLe J. Boyer 


Banners in: the Wilderness. Early Years of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. By Helen Turnbull Waite Coleman. (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1956. Pp. 285. $4.00.) 


That the familiar appeal of stories of early days and of beginnings may 
be exercised even by histories of academic beginnings—provided that the be- 
ginnings were early enough and that the stories are well told—is illustrated 
by Mrs. Coleman’s account of “the genealogy of a fine liberal arts college” 
in southwestern Pennsylvania. The enchantment of “the light of other days” 
is stressed rather more in the book’s title, perhaps, than in the text; there 
the author observes (p. 28) that by 1788 expressions like “western wilds” 
were more rhetorical than factual. Nevertheless, Mrs. Coleman is quite 
aware of the romantic attractions of the past, and observes (p. 21) that 
they have inspired more than one academic claim to somewhat dubious 
antiquity. 

Washington and Jefferson College, as it now is, dates from 1865, when it 
was formed by the merging of pre-existing Washington College (chartered 
in 1806) at Washington, Pa., and Jefferson College (chartered in 1802) 
at nearby Canonsburg. The terms of intimate rivalry on which these schools 
had lived are illustrated by a curious exchange of presidents: in 1815, Andrew 
Wylie presided over Jefferson College, and Matthew Brown over Wash- 
ington; by 1822, Wylie headed Washington College and Brown headed 
Jefferson. These two colleges, in turn, had evolved from Washington Acad- 
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emy, chartered in 1787, and Canonsburg Academy, chartered in 1794. 
Antedating these, in turn, there had been schools conducted by three pioneer 
Presbyterian preachers who, as might be expected, are popularly claimed as 
“founders” of Washington and Jefferson College. 

The first page of the text makes clear, as the sub-title does not, that the 
present book is concerned primarily with the antecedents of Washington 
and Jefferson College. Organization of the material is chronological and 
topical. In the first five chapters the pioneer schools, the two academies, and 
the two parent colleges are considered in turn, The sixth chapter, on the 
united college, contains twenty pages devoted chiefly to the process and 
problems of unification, and does not get beyond 1881. A chapter on “Extra- 
curricular Activities” (including Romance) and a brief epilogue complete 
the 196 pages of text. 

The author calls her history an “informal story.” Certainly it has not the 
dry, unread formality too often associated with histories of institutions of 
learning; certainly it is the better for lacking this quality. If sentences are 
sometimes sprawling rather than formally balanced (p. 193: “Smith came 
up to Canonsburg like any other student, from his home in Mercer County 
where he had gone to school at the Mercer Academy, in the spring of 
1833, the same spring in which the trustees celebrated their first meeting in 
Providence Hall.”), the text remains pleasantly readable and is warmed by 
the author’s affectionate, informed approach. 

The more than fifty illustrations, including portraits, views, and documents, 
are well reproduced; and notes, bibliography, and an adequate but not ex- 
haustive index add much, of course, to the usefulness of the book. 

One may question a few details, though they do not seem very important. 
It is not made clear, for example, why the chapter of Alpha Tau Omega 
is dated from 1882 on page 180, but from 1901 on page 263. To this re- 
viewer, Scots-Irish (p. 4) seems somewhat artificial; whatever distinctions 
are made in Scotland between Scots and Scotch, they have not been observed 
in America, where the term Scotch-Jrish originated. References (pp. 4 and 
13) to the “Presbytery of Newcastle, Pa.,” are confusing. Most of the pres- 
bytery in question lay within Pennsylvania, it is true, but New Castle itself 
was and is in Delaware, and should not be confused with its probable 
namesake in western Pennsylvania. 

The forty-three pages of appendixes, sandwiched between Mrs. Coleman’s 
“informal story” and her notes, seem hardly to belong in the same book. 
The closely printed texts of official acts and charters and the formal lists 
of trustees and faculty members have some reference value, no doubt, but 
their appeal is surely to a much smaller and rather different group of readers. 

Not much is added to the book by the endpaper map of Washington 
County, an impoverished adaptation of a map used in 4 Traveler's Guide to 
Historic Western Pennsylvania, issued in 1954 by the same press. The pub- 
lishers, whose high professional standards are attested by their publications, 
including the present one, might in this matter have served the reader better. 
Pennsylvania Historical and Witit1am A. HUNTER 
Museum Commission 
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NEW SOURCES OF IROQUOIS HISTORY 


These remarkable records of Iroquois official relations with the col- 
onies of New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, and Massachusetts, 
are copies and drafts of the transactions of Robert Livingston (1654- 
1728), “Secretary for the Indian Affairs” of New York Colony, together 
with Dutch records beginning in 1666. They antedate any previously 
published scurces dealing with the relations between the Iroquois and 
the English in those colonies. 


In some respects this collection is a companion piece to Ed- 
mund B. O’Callaghan’s multi-volume Documents Relative to the 
Colonial History of the State of New York. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 


This is certainly a job of outstanding quality, not only in 
the excellence of the editing, but also in the high quality of 
the printing, paper stock, and binding. It is certainly something 
of a landmark in documentary publications in colonial history, 
and I am glad that this Library has been able to be of help. 

Herman Kahn, Director 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 


. cannot but be applauded by everyone interested in early 
Colonial history. It occupies a handy place on my desk. 
Milton W. Hamilton, Senior Historian 
Division of Archives and History, Albany 


Illustrated with portraits, Indian pictographs, and maps, including 
THE EARLIEST KNOWN MAP OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, 1683, 
showing the Susquehanna River from source to mouth, together with the 
much-debated site of the “Susquehannes Castle,” according to informa- 
tion supplied by local Indians. 
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